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ABSTRACT 

This 1974 examination of Hassachuse tts state colleges 
developed a report centering on six areas of concern in teacher 
education. (1) "Reform and Renewal" — an examination of factors 
promoting or hindering renewal resulted in proposals to establish 
projects exploring alternative structures and processes and to 
evaluate the results for replication. , (2) "Supply and Demand" — the 
educator employment situation indicated that colleges should become 
multi-career training centers, develop more intensive counseling and 
placement services, and become more involved in program and 
certification approval. (3) "Alternatives and Constraints" — colleges 
should strive to attract the best candidates, provide complete 
evaluation of all phases of their education product, enhance 
curriculum flexibility, deploy and fully utilize all existing 
resources, and develop new programs. {^) "Laboratory Schools" — the 
laboratory school has evolved from facilities for observation and 
student teaching into teacher training centers designed for child 
study, program development, technique dissemination, and preservice 
and inservice implementation of programs; recommendations were made 
to develop and expand center role and to facilitate interaction 
between centers. (5) "Certification and Accreditation" — the 
Certification procedure Si*x^uld be amended to include periodic 
reevaluation based on continued professional growth, and inservice 
programs should be expanded. (6) "Partnerships for Teacher 
Education" — preservice and inservice should be viewed in a coutinuumi» 
and a collaborative effort of training institutions and school 
districts should be developed. Appendixes include evaluation 
instruments, surveys of practices, and a description of a teacher 
center-college collaborative effort. (MB) 
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i?a5K force on teacher sPOcatIQn And IiAbORatory schools 

preface 

on N^v^nibei: gr 1973, th^ ^Oard "^rustee^ of the Massachusetts 
gtate College System approve^ ^ planniP^ document entitled An 
Agenda ^o^tteneWajl > This doc^ent ^e^ forth ^ number of new 
ijtiportant 9oals and policies fi^t th^ st^te CoiJege System. Among 
tl^em, higli priority was givet\ the e^^^li^hH^^J^t of four system- 
\/ide T^^k Forces^ including t:h^ TasK piPt'ce on ^e^cher Education and 
j>^orato^y School^- 

on February x2, 197 A, the ^i^st jn^^ting the Task Force 
Teac^he^ Education and Laboratory ScP^ols WaS held at the 
Parker JJo^^^ in Boston- At t:h^t nve^^^i^i^r, tl^e following members of 
tt^e Ex^Outive Comitiittee were e^^cte(5 by the Task Force: or* Lav/rence 
Qi^igley (fitchbUr^) and Dr- Ar''^^^^ Cha^^s (Framingham) Co-Chairmen r 
0^. MaJ^V Pi^adley (Salem) Vic^.^hairin^n/ ^nd I^r* M. Virginia Biggy 
(J'Owell) Secretary- 

Dii^iri9 this initial meet:i/»5r T^^k ^orce menU^ers also identified 
m^jor aiTe^s of Concern withii^ iAe fi^i^ of teaoh^r education to be 
addressed Task Force memb^r^% 

Th^ Jlxecutive Committee t<^ok tl^^s^ recommendations and arranged 
tPesn in six SxJ?--Task Forces r whioh ^fl^be^s of the Task Force 
tHen el^c^^d to work. The s^^^ Sub-O'^sJ^ Foroes were: Reform and 
Renewal r ^^Ppiy and Demands Al*^^3:nativ^^ and constraints. Laboratory 
Schools r Certification and Aoc;^^^dit^tion, and partnerships for 
T^achei^ E^^catioji, The Execv^t^Ve conttnittee aiso suggested a 
C^lendai: of meetings for the T^sk FOJ^cl^. a Oopy of that calendar 
a^ it d^v^^oped is attached* ^ , 



tt v^as agr^e^^ by the members of the Task Force that it would 
•j h^lp^ixl and informative to request Dr. Gregory Anrig, Commis- 

^ioneJ^ Education and d"- Joseph M. Cronin, Secretary of Educa- 
Mon^l ^jid Cultviral Affaijrs, to address the Task Force. The 
^^l^tid^t (Appen^ijc A) indicates when those meetings took place. 
ffhe 'n^^'k Force taKes this opportunity to thank Drs. Anrig and 
^^2^oni^ sharing with the Task Force their perceptions as to 

■t^e ^a'^iijre of teacher e<iucation' programs in the State Colleges. 

%^ addition to the regularly scheduled meetings which appear 
t^^ (s^lendar, most of the Sub-Task Forces met independently 
ajx e^^ott to tackle the massive amount of material to be con- 
^idesr^d ^ne the i^eas to be discussed. 

^^^n Sub-T^sK Force filed a report with the Executive Committee 
' v/^ich 7^%^^ and Considered all the component parts, re-wrote, edited, 
^d in^^^r^ted the elements into a meaningful whole. The final 
/^pcJirt ^£ the y^sJc Force eJnbodies recommendations made by the Sub- 
^asjc ^o:t^c&^ and calls th© attention of the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts ^t:at^ Colleges to the priorities in Teacher Education as 
i^enti^i-e^ by th^ Task Porce on Teacher Education and Laboratory 
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TASK FORCE ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND LABOPATORY SCHOOLS 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



REFORM AND RENEWAL 

1. That a two-year experimental project be implemented at 
two or more of the State Colleges for the following 
purposes : 

a. to explore and evaluate alternative organizational 
structures and processes; 

b. to test the assmption that organizational structures 
encouraging more individual or group autonomy/ self- 

^ direction/ and self-control will result in more 
effective reform and renev/al efforts on individual 
campuses; 

c. to evaluate several Organizational Development 
strategies as to their potential for increasing the 
effectiveness of the State Colleges. 

2. That an initial diagnostic survey be conducted throughout 
the System to establish a data base for the si±>sequent 
studies suggested above. 

3. That an experimental project team composed of in-service 
administrators, faculty members/ and students (supple- 
mented by qualified external consultants) be formed to 
carry out the study. 

4. That the experimental project team evaluate the results 

of the study and make recommendations regarding its 

usefulness in relation to reform and renewal on the in- 

*^^,v dividual campuses and throughout the System* 
gppLY AND jyEbmp ^ 

5* Ihat the State Colleges actively participate in the 
development of a cooperative data collection system 
for the Coiranonwealth* 

6* That the State Colleges provide models for the develop- 
ment of alternative service careers which call for many 
of the same skills as those involved in teaching. The 
State Colleges must provide multi-purpose career options. 
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VI 



7. That the State Colleges expand their leadership role 

• in all phases of the program approval and accreditation 
process by utilizing the opportunities that self-evalu- 
ation affords to re-evaluate admissions criteria and 
to assess program quality, 

8. That the State Colleges exert leadership in implementing 
the new certification law by utilizing resources in 
in-service as well as pre-service education and by develop 
ing performance criteria for professional standards. 

9. That counselling and placement services be further de-- 
veloped such that service is provided each student prior 
to his entry into the institution and beyond his exit 
from the institution* 



ALTERNATIVES AND CONSTRAINTS 

10, That the State Colleges actively recruit the highest 

qi^ality candidates to their teacher preparation programs 
arid that a special effort be made to ensure the recruit- 
ment of minority candidates. 

!!• That each State College President submit to the Board of 

Trustees an annual report on the procedures for admissions 
counselling/ advising, placement, and follow-up evaluation 
of education majors. This report should include an 
.assessment of the effectiveness of such procedures and 
a statement of projected plans in the education areas 
relative to these procedures. 

12. That education departments within the State Colleges 
re-examine core programs to insure that graduates 
continue to be equipped v/ith the competencies dexnanded 
in the widest possible range of professional fields 
and that representatives of business, industry, and 
government be involved in identifying such competencies. 

13. That the State Colleges continue to develop programmatic 
alternatives to teacher education programs which: 

a. build upon existing institutional strengths and 
resources, where possi.ble, an'd upon additional 
resources, where necessary. 

b. meet the needs of students, and 

c. meet the needs of the Commonwealth. 
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That steps be taken to insure that the Program Approval 
process - in the System and at the Board of Higher 
Education level - facilitates institutional transition 
and encourages the development of programmatic alterna-- 
tives to teacher education programs. 

That the State Colleges establish working relationships 
with state agencies such as the Division of Employment 
Security and with voltmtary agencies such as Wider 
Opportunity for Women (WOW) to assess the retraining needs 
of unemployed graduates. Retraining programs should be 
so designed as to prepare these students for fields of 
genuine need in a minimal period of time. 

That graduate programs at the State Colleges be supported 
by regular State appropriations. 

That the pressing needs in the areas of: 

a', bi- lingual education 

b. special needs 

c. urban education 

d. career and vocational education 

e. improvement of services to "general students" within 
the comprehensive high schools 

Be acted upon in accordance with each institution's 
capabilities. 

That the professional expertise of the State Colleges be 
further utilized to meet the pressing educational needs 
of cities in the Commonwealth. 

That the State Colleges continue to develop measures of 
the productivity of faculty and staff. New ways must 
be sought to better deploy and redirect the human resources 
in the System. 

That the Board of Trustees direct the staff to explore - 
the possibility an agreement designed to expand 
opportunities for the professional development of State 
College faculty via the graduate programs at the University 
of Massachusetts. 

That the State College System move forward as quickly 

as possible with the implementation of program budgeting* 



LABORATORY SCHOOLS VIjj 

\ 22. That Campus Schools be recognized as one type of 

Teacher Education Center. 

23. That Campus Schools, as Teacher Education Centers 
provide a variety of teaching experiences on the 
spectrum of pre-service to in-service education and, 
furthermore, that they serve as renewal centers for 
the development and dissemination of successful 
practices and the preparation of personnel to im- 
plement these practices. 

24. That representatives from the State College Teacher 
Education Centers and from other experience-based 
teacher preparation facilities across the Commonwealth 
should meet frequently and regularly to exchange ideas 
and to disseminate information. 

25. That the diversity and constant change vhich occurs 
between and within existing Teacher Education Centers 
be recognized as vital to their existence. 

26. That Teacher Education Centers be supported by strong 
professional, philosophical, and fiscal commitments. 

27. That Teacher Education Centers maintain close tias and 
\ engage m cooperative efforts with a wide range of 

public and private educational and social agencies. 

28. That the role of Teacher Education Centers be developed 
by the faculty and administration on each campus, based 
upon an assessment of student and community needs in • 
the area served by each institution. 

29. Thafc>. in order to provide clearer understanding of the 
fimctions and accomplishments of Teacher Education 

, g^nter(s), each State College President should provide 
by February 1st of each year, the follov/ing information, 
evaluating the College's Teacher Education Center (s), on- 
and off- campus. 

a. Philosophy and objectives of the Center (s). 

b. Description of experimental and innovative programs 
being carried on. 

c. Specific functions of the Center (s) in the pre-service 
programs of the college. 

d. Specific functions of the Center (s) as an in-service 
resource in the geographic area served by the college. 

e. Description of the pupil population (number of pupils 
enrolled, socioeconomic and racial backgrounds, extent 
to which It represents a cross-section of the population 
of the city of town) . 
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CERTIFICATION AND ACCREDITATION 



IX 



30. That further study be given by the Advisory Commission 
on Certification established under Chapter 847 (Acts 
of 1973) to amending the certification process to in-- 
elude periodical re-evaluation of permanent certification 
predicated upon continued professional growth as indicated 
by in-service and professional activity ^ among other 
standards. 

31. That the Advisory Commission on Certification revise its 
membership to include seven representatives of higher 
education. 

32. That new and increased emphasis be placed on opening 
up. mechcinisms for the in-service assignment of college 
faculty; field-based undergraduate programsof teacher 
education should be given serious consideration by State 
College faculty and administration. 

33. That/ to better implement the provisions of Chapter 847, 
the Teacher Education Centers already associated with some 
State Colleges be expanded and their work become an in- 
tegral part of the State Colleges * Teacher Education 
Departments r as well as of the regional snd local public 
school systems in coordination with the State Department 
of Education and its Regional Offices, and with the 
-Educational Cooperatives, 

34. That Massachusetts continue to work toward full reciprocity 
within those inter-state certification agreements to which 
it now subscribes. 

35. Thatr where institutional accreditation or program 
approval is required for participation r the State Colleges 
centimes to strive , as they have constantly done, to be 

in full compliance with the terms of such agreements. 

36. That funds be made available to the State Department 
of Education's Division of Educational Personnel in 
its Fiscal Year 19 76 budget so that program evaluation 
and approval can proceed post haste . 

37. That, where possible, state and national accreditation 
visits be coordinated. 



PARTNERSHIPS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

38. That the State Colleges assioine a leadership role in 
establishing new partnerships for teacher education. 

39. That Recommendation #8 of the final report of the Governor's 
Commission on School District Organization and Collaboration 
be implemented expeditiously. 
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1 

TASK FORCE ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND LABORATORY SCHOOLS 
INTRODUCTION 

"It was the best of times; it was the worst of times." Thus 
Dickens concluded his Tale of T^^o Cities a short while after Horace 
Mann, had started his first normal school. Despite the dire predictions 
of the prophets of doom more than a century later, the members of the 
Task Force on Teacher Education and Laboratory Schools are convincedf 
after a series of inteni?ive meetings and extended studies during 1974 # 
that the blending of conditions in teacher education could hardly be 
more conducive to aii appropriate emphasis on a high quality of ed-- 
ucation at all levels* 

The double subject discussed in this Report on Teacher Education 
and Laboratory Schools has received considerable unfavorable comment 
during the past few years. Laboratory schools have been under fire 
for more than a decade, although those which were engaged in research 
and experimentation have had staxanch supporters. As long as the de- 
mand for new teachers remained high a ready defense could be made 
for modern centers of teacher education. The highly publicized 
accoimts of a so called teacher surplus (1972-73-74) have prompted 
many critical observations about the shortsightedness of teacher 
educators and a demand for cutbacks in enrollments in such programs. 
Those public institutions with a long history of specialization in 
the preparation of teachers have become a prime target. Overlooked 
is the fact that these institutions have been broadening their offerings 
for several years and have reduced the percentage and, in most cases / 
the actual number of students majoring in education. 
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With an 'ever- increasing stress being placed on accoimtability and 
standards of perf ormanct : y the taxpaying pxibjic and their representa- 
tives, and with the laws of supply and demand operating inexorably in 
the teacher education market/ the Massachusetts State colleges find 
that tliey have shifted noi^e too soon from the state Teachers Colleges 
of the early 1960^s to the general purpose institutions of highei: 
education which the New England' Association of Schools and Colleges 
is accrediting them as today. 

QUALITY PUBLIC EDUCATION A ^ALL JLEVEliS 

The Massachusetts State Colleges were the first institutions 
in the United States foiinded specifically for the education of 
teachers. Even as they continue to develop as jnulti^-purpose in- 
stitutions, . the State Colleges must still give priority to their 
rich tradition of leadership and excellence in teacher education. 
Only thus. The Task Force is convinced, will the iiuprovenient of the 
quality of public education in Massachusetts ^t all levels be 
assured. 

Education of the Commonwealth's citizens is certainly a 
necessary and noble profession. And while quantitative measures 
related to supply and demand are properly being taken into account/ 
the key element of the quality of education mUst not be lost sight 
of. The State Colleges mu^t continue to improve the skills of 
professionals and to develop outstanding teacher^ to educate the 
public, as thay are charged by legislative mandate. 

The times are such th^t improved education at all levels 
can be stifled or quantum leaps in quality can occur* We are at 
a crossroads. All signs Point out that we can improve education 



by iP^ing more selective/ n^ore conce^med about program cJevelopment 
and direction, an^3 more committed to upgrading and updating the 
inena?^^s of the education profession. 

TEj^HEjR EDUCATIO N AND CARE ER MQBILI'gY 

^acts of supply and de^ ^ acknowledged and responded 

to. The lack of available ^^>ready begun to exact i' 

tolj. In a national survey of college freshmen, uCLA Professor 
Alejcander As tin found that teaching ^5 an occupational choice had 
declined frotn 21.7% in 1966 to 12.7% in 1973. Many yc^ang people who 
woul^i have chosen teaching as a car^eJ^ ^ few years ago, or drifted 
into it, now have chosen other fields instead. The fact that upon 
gr^d^ation there J^^y l>e no jobs waiting for them in the new careers 
they l^ave chosen s^ems to have been o'^e^looked. The fact also seems 
to i?a forgotten that many graduates of liberal arts programs are 
also experiencing difficulty in obtaining employment commensurate 
with their education. The number of alternative career-oriented - 
cuarjricula haS been limited or not WeiJ defined. The logic of the 
simplistic answer which calls for a sharp curtailment in public 
teacl^^r education Programs would ^eem to call for a similar approach 
to iiiost if not all other ooHege majors. Those who have chosen 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary, l^w, architecture/ engineering or 
similar professions are learning first-hand the impact of the state- 
itient that many may be called but few are chosen. 

I^ecent graduates of teacher education programs who have been 
unable to seoure teaching Positions jaixst realize that their education 
is n^t therehy necessarily wasted. They are not locked into teaching 
cejct^inly not to classroom teaching aS it is typically defined. Nor 
shoul^^ they concl^^e that to change career direction is mark of 
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failure. It may help them to know that a inajority of bachelor- 
degree graduates in arts and sciences take jobs that are not 
closely related to their training. Career change has become 
rather commonplace and in a dynamic society is considered desirable • 
One of the hallmarks of the "T^jnerican Dream" is that a person 
should have some control over the ^ourc^ of his or her livelihood • 
Such an expectancy is valid but. each gen. ^ration has to mount a 
new effort in the face of changed circumstances to create a realistic 
and personal translation of that dream. Hopefully, those who were 
prepared as teachers are flexible and versatile people whose education 
equipped them with learning skills, personal qualities and outlooks 
of wide applicability, 

"Of all the professional programs, the field of teaching perhaps 
provides the strongest emphasis in the liberal studies . • .The 
prospective teacher in most institutions, will take from 80 to 85 

percent of his or her undergraduate programs in Dasic liberal arts 

1 • 

ana science courses. About half or more of these will be taken 

solely for general education purposes, with the rest concentrated in 

one or more siibject majors, such as history, English, science, math- 

2 

ematics, or foreign language. 

''"If this is true, then other than straight liberal arts, teacher 
education could be the best general educational program for many 
students. Its general base could be added to or may even be 
sufficient as a preparation for other fields or for retraining. 
2 . 

This depth in liberal arts may not be this great in elementary 
education - it surely could be made more so. One of the changes in 
professional teacher education which might be recommended is to re- 
examine the liberal arts portion and strengthen it carefully. 
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No other professional field which begins professional preparation 
in an undergraduate school can compare with this emphasis on the 
liberal studies,'* * 

MANP0V7ER AND FREE _ CH OICE 

One of the most coinmon and plausible approaches to higher 
education is to as^ijune tliat the priniary purpose of higher education 
is to prepare people ^ jobs. On this theory the educational 
system should be c turning out the 'right' number of v/orkers 

for each kind of av^*^^ ,jLe employment. The chosen mechanism is to 
ration places in higher education according to estimates of future 
manpower requirement^/ the rationing to be accomplished by manipulating 
admission requirements and limiting the number of places available. 

Proposals to introduce quotas to limit the number of students 
admitted to various fields of study, such as teaching, and to channel 
students into those fields of study which are experiencing manpower 
shortages, have been rejected by legislative and collegiate bodies 
in Several states. 

Recently such ^ proposal was rejected by the Illinois State 
University Academic Senate. The Senate adopted a guideline on man- 
power development ^ec^l^ring that ''narrow manpower needs should not be 
confused with the broad cultural purposes of a university." The 
ISU Academic Affaii^rs Committee had urged the University to be 
sensitive to existing manpov/er needs and to counsel students to 
be alert to existing areas of oversupply, including positions in the 
teaching field- B^t the Committee objected to extensive use of the 
quota system to fo:i:ce students into iT^ajors designed to meet curr-ent 
3 

Litidley J. Stiles, "Liberal Education and the Professions/* The 
Jour nal of General Education/ XXVJ^ 1, 59-60. 
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manpower needs on the basis that it deprives students of free 
educational choice. 

At the same time President David K. Berlo decided to involve 
as many citizens as possible in solving the teacher surplus problem. 
How would the Illinois citizens reduce the number of education 
majors? The most popular strategy (80 pe rcent affirmaj hive vote_s) 
would be to advise weaker students to transfer out. The second most 
popular method (58 percent yes) would require higher high school 
grades to - i-ion. Only 25 percent of the respondents 

favored limiting the field on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Ej^hty-three_£ercent of the respondents believed that this was the 
time to raise the quality of the teaching profession. 

In 197 3 the Oregon Board of Higher Education concluded that 
it should not control production of teachers by a placement of 
quotas on admission to programs of teacher e-acation, but that it 
should instruct the institutions (a) to sec o imporove the-ir 
admissions ^-d retention pcixcies in teache education programs 
and thus inTiCTve the q-aali^sr of their gradue- s - and (b) to insure 
that all St --dents seeking admission to the psogram are realisticalljr 
counseled regarding the qualifications necessary to success and the 
problems of securing employment in teaching. 

"A nation's system of higher education can be managed according 
to two basic principles : the m^njEOWer_£rjjioi^ where the objeotivs 
is to prc»::u^- the right numi^ar of persons fcr various vocations and 
professior-H and the fee^cggic e principle , wnere the objective 
is to ^apF-^-- education in response to the choices of students. The 
united Sta-, throughout its history has stressed" the free-choice 
principle. ^ 
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"American higher education is widely criticized for allegedly 
producing too many o£ certain kinds of manpower or for simply pro- 
ducing too many persons v/ith higher education. it is often asserted 
that the labor market cannot absorb the numbers being educated in 
specific field or all fields, that the nation should move away 
from the free choice principle toward the manpov;er principle, and 
that higher education should be. rationed according to the manpower 
requirement^. We are now accused of giving a college education to 
many more people that ner j it for the labor market."^ 

One student of this problem, Stephen D. Millman, has' commented: 
"In allocating the scarce human resources, it serves everyone's best 

interest to base important manpower decisions solely on the ability 

5 

of those ill co^P'^ti^ i . " 

Millman ; -±.s=: -lOtes : 

, , Ma:^:- owsar requirements depend on what the cou::.-ry wants 
to do and parade -ically what it wants to do is determined in part 
by the Way its F-^- have i^een educated - by the values they cherish, 
% the tasks ths T -^-^ v/orth accomplishing, and by what they have been 
prepared to do -srxample, if the educational system turns out 

a surplus of iz.-s . -tssrs . the nation might well grasp the opportunity 
to go serioUsX- r ^rly childhood education and day-c^ centers."^ 

Policy de' -^^rn^ which have to be macs involve the serrious con- 
sideration Of som-:^=sic principles. Firsr, the freedom o± each 
person to choose i::^^ area of study and his vocation, allowing for 
d 

c^i.^""?!!;..""!^^^ "^^^^ Sorting Agents and Gatekeepers of 

Society? , ^ goard Heview (Spring 1974), p. 20. 

5 . 
Ibid . , p. 17 

^Ibid., p. 16. 18 



^Qi^sona^ t^le^nts, interests / inar:<^t opportunities, and to 

cle^elop hi^ ovm capacities to tt^^ fuJ-^, is surelY one of the 
lUo^t sao^^d of all freedoms. j-t^ is ^i^^^ly wron^f to ration 
:fi^lds of 0tndy and entry intc^ ^^cati^n^ admitting some qualified 
^e<^Ple ^^d denying others. .Ar\d it e^^aliy v7:i^ong to deny people 
th^ right to deveioP their caj^a^itie^ of^ the gr^^'^nd that employment 
^pj^ortuniti^s relai^^d to thei^: ^^uoa'^Xof^ might not be available. 
i:n't^lli9^nt counseling of stuc^^^ts ±0 of course <3esirable, though 
it is nOt e^^y to t^e helpful j^n ^oca^^o^^l guid^^ce. But to plan 
th<^ educ^^ti^Jial' Syj^texn in a v/^y that ^a'^^ions Places and thus denies 
Crh^ic^ i^ ^^:i:eiy an act of qu^5^ionai^:ie Morality- 

•A secoTll morally question^j^le as^^uription is that the main pur-- 
^o^e o£ ^d^^^tion is to prepa:^:^ PeOpl^ fOr quit^ specific jobs, 
^xi<^ that it is somehow wrong ^ast^^u^ to piro^ide an education 
th^t wili n^t be uJ^ed directly >n a "^Q^o^tion- T^^is idea is truly 
^ travesty oxx the purpose of ^d^Catior^^ It Iniplies that education 
to^ each individual should ce^g^ at ^oint where he has received 

^n^^gh to CQ.:t:rY ^ut his job ax^^j that ^d^Cation t^^yond this point 
ig Wasteful or eVen corruptin^^ On Contrary ^ the purpose of 

^(Jtication is to develop the ij^t^llec^Xial and ino:«^^l powers of persons, 
to Promote 9ood citizenship/ ta ^nric}^ the cuit^re, and to help 
^e^Ple aohi^Ve the Satisf acti(>>j^ of le^-^ning and knowing. The great 
^p^'ead learning that has otN^^iArrec in the pas'^^ century is far from 
complete* Our ign^^ance ovex^^^^ims o\^y^ knowl^d^^ and our folly 
Vastly exc^Q^s our ^^?isdom. En^Piious ^nt^Unts of Educational work re- 
Xii^^ns to done, ^nd only a ^^^t of ii^ is vocational in the strict 
^^nse, thio^9h most ail of it, ^^^n t^^% T^Ost 'esoteric and impractical/ 
impo:i:t^nt vocational ov^er i^^f^(^s . 
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J'i^^^ly/ th^r^ is confusion as to ends and means. Education 
no-t cj^^igned to Prepa^re People to do whatever work flows from 
tP^ biin^ and p^^^d^stinecj iinperatives of technology; rather it 
in'\:en^0d -to Piro^^ice p^cj^le of vision and sensitivity, who will 
mo-tiv^-t^ed to c^irect t^cimology into humanly constructed channels. 
^Ja^ >imit5 of education are set, not by the dimensions of the 
^^^s ^^e arou^^d ^s, but i>y the capacity of human beings to learn. 
a;^^ today far from ^reaching this capacity. 
^'fc Vo^ld most unfonrtunate if legislators, colley 
^fy^ ^(^^^i^tr atones Were to conclude tliat , because of a decline of 
^T^Ploy^e^^ of c^Xie^Q graduates in their chosen fields, there 
^^ist^ a ^utpius educated people. The present employment situation 
}\^^ b^^n ^ue priinaJ^ily to sudden shifts in public budgets, to a 
^^^se (general eOOnoniio growth, to the exceptional number of young 

^^it^etxng th^ labor force/ to changes in birth rates, world 
x:(^^^ii:i^l\0 tod nuju^^oos ^^tber factors. Present conditzions should 
stU(^^^(^ iix t^^xa0 of -c:::^^ changes that are to come asad the shifts 
ifi^% :tarth^^ tha,n terms of retrenchment, 
J^^1:irictin<3 ei^rollirEei^ts in tJiose fields where a surplus exists 
^jT is ^:^^^cted to (develop within a decade is ncrt a satisfactory 
^^lut;ic;A {;0 manp^v^r conditions. 

tJri^ploymei^t grates the uneducated are far greater than 

^x(^^^^ ^<3ucat^d. 

cou^^s^ of this year's study of tea:cher education, the 
^^^^acy:ji^^tts S^^te Colleges have been encoura^ged to examine new 
^l^^i^n^^^V^^ reJ^t^<^ to teacher education, as -the ensuing 
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parts of this Report will indicate. The demand for special types 
of teachers, the requir rr. .nt to address special needs of students 
and varied problems of society, have all filtered through the 
Task Force members' mind-sots and their ensuing discussions and 
deliberations. Better admissions procedures, more selective 
screening, improved practicum assignments, and more productive 
placement have all been examined careful 

Indeed, th >. follow-up on the 1972-73 Agenda for Renewal 
meetings by the gatherings of this Task Force on Teacher Education 
during the Winter and Spring of 1974 g:.ve evidence of the value of 
collaboration and cooperative thinking and planning, especially where 
common problems must be shared and solved. Just as there have been in- 
stances of faculty from the State Colleges gathering together in 
the past to exchange ideas and promising or successful practices, 
so such a mode of communicaticn and professional development can 
truly be productive of movemen- toward RENEWAL, as the Agenda for 
Renewal has pointed out. 

In the critical period ly:^g ahead, conferences to provide 
careful planning to meet the assessed needs of teacher education 
personnel in the State Colleges should be encouraged. By coming 
together and scaring common concerns and helpful solutions to 
problems much synergy can be generated. Conferences on such varied 
areas as behavioral objectives, criterion-referenced instruction , 
performance-based Criteria, individually guided education, management 
rrf instrrrction or instructional design and support systems might 
=«rove of xeal value to varied clientele. Experts from within the 
State college System itself, as well as top-flight national con- 
s-ultants could profitably ho cnga.ged to deliver such services. 

o . 21 
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of prime importance in the developmental stage that lies 
ahead, however, is the proper emphasis on the emerging role of the 
teacher and a renev/al of the whole concept of teaching. 

The timing for the Task Force's undertaking c ^ ^Id not have 
been more propitious. During tho ^ riod of the la ^^nrn s 
deliberations, other studies have contributed much needed infor- 
mation. The Comptroller General's Report has helped give a national • 
perspective to supply and demand in tile teaching profession. The 
Rand Corporation's study has also been helpful. The Statewide 
study of Secretary Joseph M. Cronin ' s Task Force on Supply and 
Demand, chaired by Dr. Raymond Sullivan of North Adams State College, 
was also helpful. Likewise was the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association's statistical study. Teacher Supply and Demand by 
Donald..R;; Randall and Felix J, Zollo, Jr. 

As you read th^- following Report the members of the Task 
Force on Teacher Education and Laboratory Schools hope that you will 
sense the urgency of the present moment felt by the participants 
throughout their study this year. We trust that you will recognize 
their sense of challenge and their response to the golden opportunities 
provided at this significant point in the development of the Massa- 
chusetts State Colleges. We invite your responses to this presenta- 
tion of options as to how "The People's Colleges" can better serve 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as they share in the public 
education of its citizens at all levels. 



EKLC 
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1. REFORM AND RENEWAL 
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REFORM AND RENEWAL 

The key factor in preparing for change in teacher education 
and laboratory schools is the creation and maintenance of an 
organizational climate which encourages and supports reform and 
renewal efforts of individual students, faculty members, adminis- 
trators, and their organizational units. An examination of 
organiziational structures, relationships^ and processes which 
enhance or inhibit such a climate was undertaken, rather than an 
analysis and prescription of existing innovative programs^ or 
techniques. To recommend the adoption of any single innovation 
in teacher education or to apply packaged remedies to the peculiar 
problems of our cannpuses with insufficient evidence that they 
would actually meet our needs / v/ould be unwise, A process is 
required which would give some assurance of a continuous reform 
and reniewal effort, v/hich would have the flexibility to adapt to 
continuous change and to emerging, unpredictable needs and problems. 
Such a process would more fully utilize the human resources of 
our individual campuses and of the total system. Therefore, a 
diagnos±ic approach and a thorough consideration of alternative 
actions would lead to decisions consonant with the particular needs 
of depar±ments, divisions, campuses, and the entire system. ^ 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Three basic assumptions emerged relative to the nature of man 
and of professional personnel as represented by faculty members and 
admin isxxa tors in particular. These assumptions are: 
1) In a conducive environment, most people prefer to be active, 
are capable of, and v/ant to assume responsibility. 
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2) They prefer to be independent, are capable of self-control, 
and can find satisfaction and self -f ulf illment in their work. 

3) It then becomes imporrant that a climate be created in which 
self-direction and self-control are encouraged through 
minimizing command (superior-subordinate) relationships, and 
in which individuals are encouraged to use and develop more 
of their abilities and interests. 

If these assTomptions can be considered valid, then the. central 
question becomes "can this potential for individual initiative 
be creatively fulfilled in our departments, colleges, and system?" 
It may be that the essential task in reform and renev/al efforts 
is to develop organizational conditions and structures v/hich 
encourage the achievement of individual professional needs and 
goals while also furthering those of the organization. 

BASIC QUESTIONS 

Several common themes were generated: 

-What are the exact nature and condition of our teacher 
education programs and organization at present? 

-In what ways should they change in the future? Toward what 
ends? 

-I^That are the real or imagined constraints on change, e.g. 
individual traits and talents, organizational structures, 
time and schedules, resources, work load, evaluation and 
reward systems, policies and procedures, etc.? 

-What are the essential components of a healthy learning- 
teaching environment in the State College System, in individual 
colleges and in individual departments? 

-How can a creative, flexible environment be induced, maintained 
and evaluated; against what criteria? 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The Task For ce believes that the nature of adniinis trative 
and leadership processes and policies has ^ stro ng irripact on 
the effectiveness of reform and renew al efforts and that organiza - 
tional policies and structures of ou r syste in and campuses should 
be compati ble with the values and goals<> of higher education in 
general and those of teacher education in particular . 

As a corollary to this conclusion the Task Force feels that 
there are inherent dangers in the total adoption by education of 
hierarchial- administrative models found in business organizations. 
These are based on primary goals of profit, material productivity, 
and unit cost efficiency achieved through the use of human as well 
as material resources. Business enterprises afe internally con-^ 
sistent when all of their efforts are directed toward production 
and profit goals. Educational organizations, on the other hand, 
are internally consistent when their administrative priorities and 
processes are compatible with educational goals relative to the 
full development of individual students, faculty members, adminis- 
trators, and all other meinbers of the academic community. 
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REFOR M AND RENEWAL THROUGH ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Several major studies of tiie causes of campus unrest ex- 
perienced in tlie middle and late 1960 's give credence to the 
assumption that organizational policies and structures within 
higher education should be compatible with its values and goals. 
Among these are The^^r esident ' s Conunission on Campus Unrest 
("The Scranton Report"- 1970); The President's Task Force on 
Higher__Ed ucation (1970); Th e Assembly on University Goals a nd 
Governa nce (1971) of the American Academ_y of Arts and . Sciences ; 
The R eport on the Campus Governance Program (19 71) of the 
American Association for Higher Education. Their combined re- 
commendations relative to changes in administration and governance 
can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Cohgruence in governmental form, administrative 
practice, and institutional goals; 

(2) A climate of community and commitment of common 
goals; 

(3) Wide participation in determing goals and programs 
and in decision-making; 

(4) Effectiveness evaluated in terms of reaching educational 
goals ; 

(5) Authority placed at the level where competence exists; 

(6) Administrative flexibility and responsiveness to crisis; 

(7) Norms of openness, trust and interdependence; 

(8) Open and reliable communication; 

• (9) Utilization of the talents of individuals v;hile fulfilling 
their needs. 

These recommendations are remarkably similar to the goals and 
objectives of Organizational Development (OD) , an administrative/ 
management process based on applied behavioral science, and with 
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an overall goal of developing more effective organizations. 
Warren G'. Bennis, a leading authority on Organization De- 
velopment and its applicability to higher education, defines 
the goals of organizational development as follows: 

1. To create an open, probeln-solving climate throughout 
an organization. 

2. To supplement the authority associated .with role and 
status v/ith authority of knowledge and competence* 

3. To locate decision-making and problem-solving re-- 
sponsibilities as close to the information sources 
as possible. 

4. To build trust amon<^ persons and groups throughout 
an" organization. 

5. To make competition more relevant to work goals and 
to maximize collaborative efforts. 

6. To develop a rev/ard system which recognizes both the 
achievement of organisational goals (profit or service) 
and the development of people. 

7. To increase the sense of "ownership" of organization 
objectives throughout the v;ork force. 

8. To help managers to manage according to relevant ob- 
jectives rather than according to past practices or 
according to relevant objectives which do not make sense 
for one's area of responsibility. 

9. To increase self^-control and self --direction for people 
within the organization. 

Organizational development concepts and practices have been 

widely applied with beneficial results in business, industry, and 

government, as v;ell as in experimental sites in public schools an 

colleges and universities. They are j.mplicit in the strategies 

of Management by Objectives, Program Budgeting and Planning, 

Systems Development, and other emerging modern management 

practices • They seem particularly appropriate to the management 

•^Warren G. Bennis, Organizational Development : Nature , Origins , 
and Prospects , 1969, 
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of educational organisations because of their emphasis on 
human motivation and development • 

The similarity betv;e en cha nges in higher education 
administration as recommended b y the study groups above and 
the goals of Organizational Development (as defined by Bennis ) , 
suggests that an investigation centered on the usefulness of 
OP as a process to generate, r efornand renev/al within the 
Massachusetts State College System should prove fruitful . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That a tv;o--year experimental project be implemented in 
two or three colleges v/ithin the system to: 

A. Explore and eyaluate alternative organizational 
structures and processes which will result in a 
continuous reform and renewal effort. 

• B. Test the assumption that organizational structures 

encouraging more individual or group autonomy, self- 
direction, and self --control will result in more 
effective reform and renewal efforts on individual 
campuses. 

C. Evaluate the potential of several Organizational 

Development (OD) strategies for increasing effective- 
ness of individual campuses in the State College 
System; administrators, faculty, students, and other 
college personnel participating in the study would 
need extensive training in the strategies -to be 
tested, 

2, That- an initial diagnostic survey be conducted throughout 
the system (see Evaluation Instrument, Appendix C) as a 
means of establishing a data-base for the studies 
suggested above. 

3- That an experimental project team composed of in-service 
administrators, faculty members, students and other 
state college personnel, supplemented by qualified 
external consultants, be formed to carry out the 
study. 

A. State College personnel would require released- 

time or leave-of --absence status while participating 
in the study. 
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•B. This study might be funded under the Central Office 
grant entitled "To Facilitate a System--Wide Renewal 
Effort." 

That the experimental project team above evaluate the 
results of the study and make recommendations related 
to reform and renev^al on individual campuses and through 
out the State College System. 
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TRESIS I ^:^\CHER EDUCATION 

Hie -rrrrent irovement in the United States tcr^*c i ifeacher Centers • 
nay becana one of the major innovations in teacher raining in the 
twentieth century. Papid technological changes vdiich-^have provided 
schools with all kinds and fonns of equiprnent, programs, and curricula 
can outrun the ability of college and university personnel to prepare 
teachers in their use. Innovations in school organization , open class-- 
rooms, team teaching efforts, and the like, have all resulted in a far 
greater need for in-service education. At the sante tiine the projected 
smaller enrolliT^nts in teacher education programs will conceivably free, 
to a greater extent, the heretofore over-burdened faculty member to ur^d^*" 
take such vital field service. 

Impetus is given to the idea of Teacher Centers by B.O. Smitli (1969) 
in a report which was published by the United States Office of Education. 
Smith expresses the view that while colleges may be adequate for teaching 
geneiral theories about education, new institutions need to be created for 
the purpose of clinical teaching. 

Interestingly, caTpetency--based teacher education and certification 
have also given innpetus to the movement. Mvocates of carpetenci'^rbased 
inst3niction make the assunption that education for the teacher is a con- 
tinuiag process; there must, therefore be continuing assistance available 
to the teacher in his school environrt^t. 3 1 
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;i 3 out thnt cx)lleges and imiversities 

5onnel nor the f ac , . ...ries to adequc : ly ca^r--/ 

-r ining for school faculties and that -it this 
s :^:-~nools have surpassed the abilities cf these 
ide for them. Broudy (1972) lends credence 
len he suggests that teachers have indeed 
.rrns" over the past years in trying to respond 
aking education more relevant for children, 
respond to the proponents of Progressive 
-f. thought by making their classrooms "miniature 
they v/ere told - post Sputnik - to get back 
to the "3 R's - and to cut out the frills and fads in education. 
Soon they v;ere bombarded v/ith materials from the education 
industry. These new materials, machines, programs and equipment 
never really "took hold." Teachers have been accusad of v/ishing 
to maintain the status quo . Broudy suggests that this is not so. 
The real problem was that teachers were never assisted in learning 
the neV7 instructional strategies and roles required to make these 
new materials and programs of education v/orkable . 

Finally, the available data on teacher instruction in schools 
more than strongly suggests that no matter v/hat colleges and 
universities da tr: :prepare teachers, the mode of teaching eventually 
becomes stiagnar— - Tznle-ss the skills of teaching are somehow updated- 
Certainly a new :^rre-rrtion of v/orking with teachers seems warranted. 

One of tl nren^ in the Teacher Center movement seems to 
be one in whica consortium of colleges, universities, and 
public schools bring their resources together in a cooperative 
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arrangemenit to provide cor cinuing education fo te^irhers. 
Joyce and Wedl (1973) in their survey of r^ese ~ch on :^eacher 
Centers suggest that centers are designed ar.>ui..I three general 
obrectx-T^s. 

1. to provide a place where the teacher ran worr: at 
his own needs and in his own v^ay; 

2^ to help teachers acquire the compet- : icles requiared 
to impleinent nev7 curricula or teachi.:ir strategies; 

3. to increase teacher competency alone : redetermined 
lines • 

Each of these objectives demands the serious Hxtentxon of all 
involved and, most especially, of college and universLty 
personnel, for each general objective outlined for Teatrrher 
Centers will structure the direction of the teacher education 
program. 

Teaching is a difficult profession in which to become 
prepared, for it requires a wide variety of competencies and 
skills, including: working with individuals, managing large 
group processes, managing the learning process, adapting the 
learning situation to an ever-changing reality, meeting in-^ 
dividuals * learning abilities and disabilities, interests and 
disinterests , and rate and style of learning. If we are to pre- 
pare chi2dx^en for living and working in our deTno:c~rHtic society 
and to provide them with experiences which enhairiicr- their abilities 
to think critically and creatively, to use the prnscesses of 
inquiry in solving problems, to have an abiding interrest in 
learning, to become the most that they can become then we must 
prepare and assist teachers to develop and utilize t^e strategies 
necessa3ry to produce these abilities. The success cr Teacher 
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Cantem vrill depend upc: he fa /al:.ies of colleges and un-^ 
i /ers::-ties who are will, i and able- to grapple with the 
crztiral concerns of Te:^::: 3r Cer..te .:s, including man gement 
and decision-making. At: the mom^r^nt most of the I . u.. rature 
on Teicher Centers deals vith jusc these problens. 

Hoperrolly, the Mass^cnusetxs State Colleges will become 
actively involved in developing a variety of Teaicher Centers / 
leading the way in this :na':ional ntrovement. 
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SOME : ^^inR TRENDS IN Ti?Aaffi:R e: v;ation programs at a glance 



^ a result of experience n scfma areas of tae country, major 

devel ...c-^ants effecting reform u. l renewal of teacher education have 

occuirred.. Jcxmg the irost prcmi^ ng are the follavving: 

Grear-~r stress on individua^zation and flexibility in tlie 

ronn -f self-pacing, self -evaluation, and added self-responsibility. 

Vjotb. siiphasis on performance criteria, v/ith students either meeting 
pre-- :iex^rmined standards or selecting appropriate standards indivi^ 

E:irl_Ler, more frequent, and continuous e>qperience with children, 
more varied experiences than provided by student teaching programs, 
aind close relationship between college class and field experiences. 

^!nre professorial involvCTient in schools. 

Less enphasis on letter marking (A,B,C,.^.) and more enphasis on 
credit/non-credit type systems of recording and reporting individual 
progress. 

Increased efforts to develop strong partnerships bet^veen the public 
school and the college in the instructional rograra for teachers. 

Ir:creased use for purposes of individualization of simulated teaching 
TT^terials, videotape, feedback, auto-instructional materials, coirputer- 
Hssi.sted insrmction, and the host of additional developments brought 
y insxructicxal technology. 

oncreased em;:^riasis cn field-based programs v^ich e^itphasize in descending 
order (a) th: kna'^l^^a—^ that a teacher should he (b) the behavioral 
skills he shc-Hd be i^;.^ to demonstrsfce, and (c) rds ability to bring 
about desire::, cchari^ites 'Oc: the part of the stude^rrs:. 

Increased use of ^loiuferization or mini-coiorses and decreased reliance 
on ime tracxtional class format because of its imnnobility. 

:\ i-zn^ if innc^ativs trBaciiei: education programs, including the above, may 

be fn:. _m &3pc:ndix 



2. SUPPLY AND DEMAI^ID 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 24 

THE NATIONAL PICTURE 

Teaching still remains a top career goal of college students 
today, but an estimated 16 percent of teacner graduates are 
unable to find teaching _ ,bs, accordir. g to two separate surveys, 
one conducted by the Galliap Poll and the other by the General 
Accounting Office. The Gallup survey, conducted in January," 
1974, found that 23^,Perc^ of college students hope to teach 
When they finish their ecrucation. A G.Q survey, reported in 
May, 1974, estimated that nearly 2 7,00 3 recent reaching arad n^ 
had not been able to find teaching jobs.^ 

Oversupply varies among geographi areas ard -reaching subject 
fields. Teachers in mos-z aemand are rr:: such speczali rod subjects 
as special education (education of stu. -,s ^oecial physical, 

emotional, or mental neec i. elemaitt£i. / schools, and trade 
o- vocational education — ecmdiiri' scriools . 

The GAO report, conf ir ..d to -^lensn^ary and B^err-ndary teachers, 
recommended to Congress tlx-.-. Fede=H.l agencies do a .etter job 
of collecting data on teeict..^- supp._:y and demand Hmd -yarned that 
"Federal assistance may now be contributing to teacr er surpluses." 
OE's National Center for Education^ Statistics anc the Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics have projerts rmderway to 
standardize and refine ec:a:cacionaI iianpower data av-lLable from 
the States. 



g _____ 

Comptroller General ox the United 3 tat-s , Repor: : to the Conares^ 
|U£ply^ and Demand _C gndit±ons -or r^^nhez^ an d Ira,,^ ^ 

^^.Irosra^ J^^gton, D.C., Dep-^x tinent of Healt hT; ' 

Education and Welfare, 1974, p. I3 . ' 
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GAO also said colleges and universities should do a better 
job of counseling, and the states should provide information 
about supply and demand • "Of the responding colleges and ' 
universities, GAO said, "47 percent had no formal counseling 
programs to inform students of the teacher job market and less 
than one--half of the state departments of education reported that 
their school districts prepare reports on teacher supply and 
demand conditions.** 

Among its recommendations, GAO urged the Secretary of HEW 
to direct the U.S. Office of Education to: obtain and maintain 
centralized data about all Federal programs affecting teachers; 
coordinate with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in disseminating 
job market information to all Federal, state, and local agencies 
and eill colleges and universities; encourage colleges and univer- 
sities to establish or improve counseling programs and "make 
currj-culum changes to better meet the needs of prospective 
employees;" and consider the feasibility of a program to retain 
surplus teachers for existing teacher shortage areas • HEV7 
concurred in GAO^s recommendations and described actions taken 
or planned to implement them. 

The improved information to be obtained by OE should be 
useful to Congress in determining whether programs should be 
redirected toward critical teacher shortage areas and whether 
incentives should be provided to encourage students to enter 
teaching shortage areas or discourage them from entering surplus 
fields. 
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RECENT TRENDS 
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In recent history, the need for teachers was heightened as 
a result of the post-World War li baby boom and continued into 
the late 1960's. m 1963 approximately 150,000 new teachers 
were neededbut only 80,000 teacher graduates were available. 
For the next five years the demand for new teachers continued 
to exceed the supply until 1969 when the number of new college 
graduates entering the teaching profession increased significantly. 

In 1968, for example, the U.S. office of Education reported 
a national shortage of about 50,000 school teachers. By 1970, 
however, OE estimated that, of every four teacher graduates, ' 

one would be unable to find a teaching job. 

The National Education Association, a nationwide organization 

of teachers, conducts an annual survey of the teacher job market. 

A recapitulation of its reported data for the years 1966-72 shows 

a reduction in the nun^er of States having shortages of teachers, 

as indicated by the following table: 



General condition 
of teacher supply 
and demand 



1966 
20 
11 



Substantial shortage 
of applicants 

Some shortage of 
applicants 

Shortage of applicants in 
some subject areas and 
excess in others 8 

Sufficient applicants to 
fill positions 

Some excess of applicants 

Valid appraisal not possible - 

Valid appraisal not possible 
with present information 10 



1967 
19 
14 

11 
1 



Number of States reporting 
condition as of fall 



1968 
5 
17 

19 - 



1969 1970 r971 1972 



2 



12 

32 

1 
2 



35 

7 
1 
4 



24 



11 
13 



20 

2 
9 

15 
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REGIONAL DATA 

College officials responding to the Comptroller General's 
questionnaire indiate that about 14 percent of graduates with 
bachelor's degrees qualified to teach in elementary schools and 
18 percent of graduates qualified to teach in secondary schools 
could not find teaching jobs. Of all teacher graduates — both 
elementary and secondary—about 27,000, or 16 percent, could 
not find teaching jobs. Inability of graduates to find teaching 
positions was greatest for elementary teacher graduates in the 
New England region (27 percent) . For secondary teacher graduates 
v/ith West-'North-Central region was V70rst (2 4 percent) . 

Graduates seeking teaching positions in the New England, 
West^North-'Central, and Pacific States encountered more problems 
in finding jobs than graduates seeking jobs in the States of the 
other six regions. Graduates were most successful in finding 
teaching positions in the South Atlantic and Wes t-South-Central 
regions* This is indicated on the map on the follov/ing page. 

Colleges' responses indicated that graduates qualified as 
secondary school teachers v/ere least successful in finding jobs. 

Of the graduates qualified to teach in secondary school, 
those with subject majors in agriculture, special education, and 
"ndustrial arts v;ere most successful in finding teaching jobs. 
Graduates majoring in social sciences, art, business education, 
foreign languages, physical education (men), and English were 
least successful in finding teaching jobs. 
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DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

During the 1972 school year, approximately 2.3 million 
applications were submitted for about 179,000 teacher vacancies 
and about 176,000 applicants were hired— as estimated from 
school district responses to tne questionnaire- According to 
the school districts, the 3,000 vacancies were not filled 
because of the shortage of qualified applicants in the required 
field. 

Because a teacher graduate may apply' for employment in as 
many school districts as he chooses, there may be considerable 
duplication in the number of applications filed. Accordingly, 
the number of applications submitted is not an accurate means to 
determine the number of available teachers or a surplus. The 
) relationship betv;een applications received and teachers hired does 
indicate/ however, the desire of graduates to work in certain 
school districts and the relative success of applicants in finding 
teaching positions in the districts and in various subject fields. 

School districts reported that they hired the highest 
percentage of applicants for teaching positions in industrial 
arts, mathematics, trades and vocational, and special education. 

The lowest percentage of teacher graduate applicants hired 
was in the intermediate- si zed school districts (5,000 to 2 4,999 
pupils) V7hich are likely to be' in suburban areas. 
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RAND CQPQRATIQN PROJECTIONS 



The Rand Coporation ^ snationvide Stud^^ of Supply and Demand is of 
real sienificance to planning as ve gaze into the 80'c through that nebulous 
crystal hall. This study indicates that previous projections that by 198O the 
surplus vill exceed 600,000 tsachers jnay well be poorly founded. The Study 
does indicate, how^ever, that the raagnitude of the problem vill still be growing 
in 1980- The Tables from the Rand Study which follow?-/ may be of value in high- 
lighting comparative projections • 



TABLE 10 



EXCESS TEACHER SUPPLY PROJECTIONS: 1972, 1975, 1980 
(in thousands ) 



Projection 


1972 


1975 


'0.920 


NEA 

Commission a 
pOL a 
NCES 
Rattner 
Froomkin 

a 


118 
31 
10 
135 
Oc 

-198 c 


62 

5^b 

185 

klk 


122 

73 

191 

1510/930(1 
619 



Surplus estimated by imputing supply projection and 
subtracting projected demands. 

b 

Estimate for 1976 

c 

Estimate for 1970* 

i 

High/lov estimates. ' ' • ■ ■ 



NEA=:National Education association 
Commissi on= 

DOL=Departnicnt of Labor 

KCES=National center for Educational Statist! 



cs , 



, 10 Rand Corporation Study on National Supply and Demand for 



Teachers, 19Th, 
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TABLE 11 

ESTIMTED DEM^TO FOR T2ACHER: 1972, 1975, 1980 
•(in thousands) 





Total Demand 


Demand for Nev Hires 




1975 


1980 


1972 


1975 


1980 


NEA 


2,112 






197 






Commission 








207 


211 


180 


DOL 


2,326 c 


',311a 


2,3^*9 


180 


177a 


200 


NCES 


2,295 


2,25!? 


2,316 


180 


162 


200 


Rattner 


2,269b 


2,3:^Ji 


2,35U 








Froomkin 


2,53Ib 


2,621 ■ 

— 1— — 


2,927 









Estimate for 1976 
Estimate for 1970 < 



TABLE 12 

ESTII'IATED SUPPLY OF TEACHERS: 1972, 1975* 1980 

(in thousands) 



Total Supp].?/ Nev Sup-oly 



Projection 


1972 


1975 


1980 


1972 


1975 


1980 


NEA 


2.230 






315 






CoEunission 








238 


273 


302 


DOLa 








190 


231b 


273 


KCES 








315 




391 


Rattner 


2,269c 




5,86U/3,28Ud 








Froomkin 


2,333c 


3,025 


3,5J*6 









a 

lEiputed. 
b 

Estiiaate for 1976. 



c 

High/low estimates. 
11 Ibid. 

) 12. Ibid 
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IMPLICATION FOR THE 80 'S 



The Rand Study projects the following implications: 



Demand projections appear to be reasonably 
reliable barring major shocks. 



There are distinct indications that students are 
responding to the surplus. 



The magnitude and duration of the surplus have 
probably been greatly overestimated. 



Potential shocks to current projections v;ait in the 
wings in the areas of pre~school enrollment rates 
and school finance reform. 



The reaction to the surplus may continue well beyond 
the "balance" point; i.e. rates of new production may 
fall. below replacement requirements. 



There is reason to question whether ''balance" is the 
appropriate objective of educational personnel policy 



33 

THE STATEV7IDE PICTURE 

There exists, in the Comraonweal th today an oversupply 
of teachers in certain areas, grade levels and disciplines. 
The Massachusetts Teachers Association found that, of the 
group of 16,500 teachers v/ho were issued their initial teaching 
certificates in 1973, 10,780 were not employed professionally 
within the' public schools' of Massachusetts. Of the 10,780 who 
were not employed, 6,184 were actively seeking employment as 
teachers . 

Based on the information found in the study of Secretary 
Cronin's Task Force on Teacher Supply and Demand and reports 
from college placement offices throughout the State, the over- 
supply problem may well be even more serious in 1975."'''* 

The single most important factor in the current over- 
supply situation is the widely publicized drop in births, which 
began in 1962. The resultant enrollment decline is expected to 
continue throughout this decade. An increased erosion rate 
due to fewer private school transfers has also contributed to 
present situation. 

The Task Force recommends : 

5. That the State Colleges actively participate in 

the development of a cooperative data collciction system 
for the Commonwealth . 



13 ~~ — — ■ 

Donald R. Randall and Felix J. Zollo, Jr, , Teacher Supply and 
Demand , Mass . Teachers Association, Boston, 19 74 , p. 4 . 

14 

Report of Task Force on Teacher Supply and Demand , prepared for the 
Executive Office of Educational Affairs, Raymond Sullivan (Chairman 
July, 1974. 

15 

E. Martin Diechman, Massachusetts School Enrollment Projectio ns: 
1973-19 80 , Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education, 
Boston, 1973, p. 21. 
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6. Tliat the State Colleges provide models for the desjelpprtent 
of alternative service careers which call for iTBny of the 
same skills as those involved in teaching. The State Colleges 
must provide multi-piorpose career options. 

7. That the State Colleges expand their leadership role in a3.1 
phases of the program approval and accreditation process by 
utilizing the opportunities that self-evaluation affords to 
re-evaluate admissions criteria and to assess program quality. 

8. That the State colleges exert leadership in inplernanting the 
new certification law by utilizing resources in in-service as 
v/ell as pre-service education and by developing performance 
criteria for professional stajidards. 

9. That coionseling and placenent services be furtlier developed 
such that service is provided each student prior to his entry 
onto the institution and beyond his exit from the institution. 
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ALTERNATIVES AND CONSTRAINTS 
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FIVE GOALS 



The Task Force believes tha t the responsibility for 
respondinq __ to the cu r rent teac jie r supply and demand situation 
must and should rest w i th the, individual State Colleq os. This 
belief is based upon our strong faith in the integrity and 
autonomy of these institutions and, further, upon our convic- 
±ion th£E- meaningful chan^ can only be shaped and imple.niented 
at tte cHuipus level. Thexe are no easy prescriptions for 
dealxncr with the current situation. To recommend specific 
institirriQual responses {-.g. phaseouts, cutbacks, etc.) would, 
the T2-S Force feels, be Both inappropraite and insupportable. 

Instead, the Task Force would like to share with the Board 
of Trustees and with the State Colleges some of the ideas 
which have been brought to the surface in the course of its 
deliberations. These ideas reflect the Task Force's belief 
that the current situation must be viewed in light of the 
opportunities and alternatives it presents, rather than the 
constraints some might feel it imposes. They are embodied in 
the following five goals. 



1) 
2) 



To attract to the teaching profession the finest 
possible quality of candidates. 



To provide comprehensive and effective admissions, 
counselling, advising, placement, and follow-up evaluation: 



3) To enhance curricular flexibility. 



4) 



5) 



To utilitze to the fullest and, where necessarv, to 
redeploy existing resources to better serve both 
traditional and new State College clienteles. 

To develop viable new programmatic alternatives. 
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ATTRACTING THE FINEST POSSIBLE CANDIDATES 

. According to available acimissions figures, there has been 
a rather significant shift in the major preferences of incoming 
State College freshmen to fields other than education. This 
development is in accr^rd vrith the nationv/ide trend detected by 
the Rand Corporation ±n its recent study of teacher supply and 
demand. There is reason to expect that both the absolute 
number and the percentage, of students entering education fields 
will diminish over the next several years* The Task Force 
believes that this v/ill create a splendid opportunity to insure 
that the highest qualixy candidates enter the teaching profession. 
As Henry N. Drewry, Dixector of Princeton's Office of Teacher 
Preparation and Placement, has stated, "We feel that the best 
possible people should be in the field of education, and that 
we should give excellent potential teachers an opportunity to 
compete, The profession should be able to use all it can got 
of such teachers*" 

10. The Task Force recommends that the State College actively 
recruit the highest quality candidates to their teacher prepara- 
tion programs. Special efforts must be made to insure. the 
recruitment of minority candidates. 
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IMPROVING A DMXSSIONS. COUNSELLING, ADVISING, PL ACEME NT , AND 
FOLLOW-UP EViLLUATION 

The Cczsiptroller General of the United States, in a recently 
published report entitled Supplr and Demand Condinions for 
Teachers and Implications for Federal Programs , fnund that a 
distressingly large niomber of coileges and universities nation- 
wide provide inadequate counselling to students Xr-gsrding the 

16 

teacher 30b market. The report urged ixistitut±nGS "to establish 
or improve student coianselling programs concernxiig job opportuni- 
ties and to make appropriate curriculum changes i-j: better meet 
the needs of employers" (to which we might add "and to better 
meet the needs of students"). 

While the need for counselling is obviously crucial at 
the entry point to education programs - that it, in assisting 
students to choose their major fields - it is also deeply felt 
as those students move through their chosen programs. The 
Task Force feels that it Is important for students to ha 
regularly apprised of the career opportunities which exist 
within the several education specialty areas. 

As the State's information gathering network become more 
sophisticated, greater efforts must be made to share data on 
supply and demand with students as soon as it becomes available . 

The Task Force believes that counselling services for all 
students must be comprehensive, continuous (entrance to exit) , 
and well coordinated with placement and follov/-up functions. 

= — 

Comptroller General, Op> Cit . 
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11. It is the Task Force's recoininendation / therefore / 



that each State College President svibmit to the Board 
of Trustees an annual report on the procedures for 
admissions / counselling/ advising/ placement, and 



follow-up evaluation of education majors. This 



report should include an assessment of the effect 



iveness of such procedures and a statement of projected 
plans in the education areas related to these 
procedures . 
CURRICULAR FLEXIBILITY 



In assessing the teacher supply and demand situation and 
alternative institutional responses to it, the following 
factors must be considered: 

1) A number of recent studies indicate that Americans 
' are changing careers at an increasing frequency 

throughout their lifetime (Toffler, for example 
indicates that the average American undertakes five 
different careers during his/her lifetime) . 

2) The present employment market appears to be subject 
to rapid and largely unpredictable change; as indi- 
cated in Chapter 2 ; the Rand study found that an 
overreation to oversupply has already set in and 
that this may lead to shortages in some areas in the 
80's. 

3) Placement data from the State Colleges provide evi- 
dence that teacher education graduates surveyed less 
than a year after graduation, are sometimes employed 
in professional fields unrelated to their under- 

graduate programs. 

In a recent study. Dr. Helen As tin. Professor of Higher 
Education at the University of California at Los Angeles, noted 
that student indecision regarding major choice has combined 
with the fluctuations of an unpredictable labor market to 
create increasingly difficult demands for curricular flexibility. 
Dr. Astin suggested that institutions "concentrate on the develop- 
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ment of skills that can be transferred from one field or occupa- 

17 

txon to another." 

The Task Force notes that the skills and attitudes cxrinveyed 
by State College teacher preparation progranis have served their 
graduates well in the past. .12, Changing condt ions req uire ; hQv;ever / 
that education departments within "the State Colleges re-examine 
core programs to insure that graduates continue to be equipped 
with the competencies demanded in the widest possible ran ge 
of profe ssiona l fields . The Task Force recommends that efforts 
be made to involve representatives of bus i ness, industry, and 
government in identifying such competencies . 

Flexible curricular policies should be designed, where 
possible, to facilitate mobility within education programs. 
Students involved in major fields for whose graduates there 
appears to be a declining demand (e.g. Elementary Education) 
should be provided assistance in moving into areas of emerging 
need. Where a complete change of major program is not appropriate../..., 
students should at least have the opportunity to broaden their 
preparation so as to provide them v;ith the larges number of 
employment options. 
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BUILD JSIG ON STRENOTFLS; DEVELOPIMG AlJlERNATIVES 

In the past decade the State Colleges have made the transition from 
single purpose (i.e. teacher education) institutions into general purpose 
ins'bitutions^ offering a strong core of liberal arts and many career- 
oriented programs. 

13, The Task Force recomnaends tliat the State Colleges continue to 
develop prograrmiatic alternatives to teacher education which : 

(a) build upon existing institutional strengths and resoorces , 
and upon additional resources where possible 

(b) meet the needs of students and 

(c) meet the needs of the OoniTOnwealth 

Obviously^ fiscal conditions in the Ccmmonwealth mandate an approach to program 
developnient that is at once responsive and responsible. Maximum use must be 
made of existing strengths and resources. In sorre cases this v;ill require re-- 
training and adaptation of personnel; in all cases it will demand a careful 
consideration of resources existing at other institutions in the System and in 
other segments of higher education. 

14. The Task Force also recoirmends that steps l^e taken to insure tha t 
the Program Approval process - in the State College System and at the Board of 
Higher Education level - f acilitat es institutional transition and encourages 
the developmsnt of prograinnatic alternatives to teacher education progranis ^ 

The development of programmatic alternatives should be taa.x)eted to tlie 
follotving groups: 



17 

Helen Astin in Jack r^agarrel, "Students Shift Job Goals and Dsimands on Curricular" 
Chronicle of Higher Education, VIII, 35 (June 10, 1974), p. 3. 
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(1) College graduates who have been unable to secure pro - 
ductive employments The MTA study found tha^, of the 
16,500 educators'certified by the Department of Education 
in 1973, 2,753 (or 16%) are either unemployed or em- 
ployed less than half-time. ^ While these figures do not 
indicate a surplus of the magnitude often claimed, they 
do point to the need for programs designed to enhance the 
career mobility of many college graduates. 

A spendid effort has already been made by the State Colleges' 

Directors of Counselling in gaining access to the Division of 

Employment Security (DES) state-wide information system v^hich 

provides daily updates on employment openings in varied fields 

in localities throughout the Commonv/ealth • 15* The Task Force 

recommends that the State Colleges establish working relationships 

with state agencies and v/ith voluntary agencies such as Wider 

Opportunity for Women (WOW) to assess the retraining needs of 

u nemployed graduates . With this assessment, the State College s 

would then seek, in cooperation with representatives of business, 

industry, and government, to identify these career fields in which 

the greatest opportunities exist . Retraining program s s hould be 

so designed as to prepare students for fields of genuine need in 

a minimal period of time. 

(2) In-Service Teachers . The State Colleges should provide 
continuing assistance and professional updating to teachers in- 
service in the schools of the Commonv/ealth. This responsibility 

-is all the more pressing in . the light .of . the declining rate of turn-^ 
over and increasing immobility among teachers. 

Randall and Zollo, Op. Cit . , p. 13. 
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Although there seems to be v/idespread agreement as to the 
need for improved delivery of in-service education, the question 
of an appropriate funding mechanism has yet to be resolved. 
Dr. Gregory Anrig, Commissioner of Education, has stated that 
mechanisms already exist v/hereby the costs of in-service programs 
might be defrayed in part by local school systems. The Massachu- 
setts Teachers Association has predicted that the large majority 
of local contracts will soon include a provision for in-service 
programs, and that funds will be available to support such 
programs. The Task Force feels, hov/ever, that - to be truly 
effective - in-service programs must be supported, in addition, 
by regular State appropriations. 16. The Task Force joins with the 
Task Force on Graduate Education in strongly recommending that 
graduate programs at the State Colleges be supported by regular 
State appropriations . 

The Task Force urges the State Colleges to adopt a flexible 
approach to meeting the needs of teachers and to tailor programs 
and course offerings to meet these assessed needs. If via are able 
to effect such a redirection of effort, numerous sources of financial 
aid and other support may become available. The Massachusetts 
Department of Education (which recently approved a $100,000 
package to improve the delivery of in-service education) , the 
M.T.A., and current and future educational cooperatives may be 
viewed as potential sources of support which can make extension 
of in-service programs fiscally viable. 

(3) Present and future State College undergrad uates. It is 
imperative that the State Coll eges co ntinue to create viable 
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new prograra options for those students who - by their own choice 
or because of institutional limitations on enrollment - v;ill not 
be entering teacher education programs . Nev^ly developed programs 
should seek to provide students with a v;ide variety of skills 
and competencies, especially in the service professions where 
our knowledge^based society is heading. The danger of instant 
obsolescence for graduates of overly-specialized programs must 
be recognized. One potentially useful approach is that embodied 
in such career "cluster" programs as Human Services and Public 
Service, already emerging at institutions in the Massachusetts 
State College System. Students in these and similar programs 
are exposed to a number of alternative career possibilities while 
developing a basic core of essential skills and competencies. 

Among the areas which deserve consideration for program 
development because they correspond both to the needs of the 
Commonwealth and to the needs of students are the follov7ing: 

a) Career Education . Opportunities shou3.d be extended in 
the manifold areas of career education as suggested by the fifteen 
major occupational clusters: business; office occupations? 
communications; manufacturing; allied health; marketing and 
distribution; restaurant, motel and recreation ; public service; 
marine science; construction; transportation; art and humanities; 
environment; personal services; and agriculture. 

The field of personal or human services is one in which 
the coincidence between State needs and student needs is most 
striking. Spending for human services annually comprises more 
than 50% of total State expenditures. Fields such as corrections, 
child care, youth services, public health, mental health, and 
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welfare are of particular interest to students who might 
previously have entered teacher preparation programs. These 
are fields toward which program development might fruitfully 
be directed. 

b) Industry - Related Training . To a much greater extent 
the State Colleges must become familiar with the needs of industry 
in the Commonwealth. Training programs developed to m^et these 
needs should, whenever possible, be offered at times and in 
locations convenient to the clientele to be served. In this 

way the Commonv/ealth ' s major educational tax base - that of 
business and industry - will be enhanced as jobs remain in 
Massachusetts and new firms and industries are attracted by 
educational programs offered in a Commonwealth which has a rich 
tradition of excellence in higher education. 

c) Adult Education . The "Agenda for Renewal" expresses 
the State College System's strong commitment to serving those 
students who have traditionally had limited access to higher 
education, including working adults. Outreach efforts must be 
expanded on multiple fronts. 

d) Newly- emerging education careers - managers of 
instruction, educational data processing personnel, instructional 

' designers, learning resources specialists, CATV programmers, 
and other learning specialists of many kinds must be developed 
to meet the educational needs of today and tomorrow. 

In their presentations to the Task Force, Secretary of 
Educational Af fairs JosephrCronin and Commissioner of Education 
Gregory Anrig identified the following as areas deserving 
continued attention by the State Colleges: 

^ 58 
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1) bi-lingual education 

2) teachers to meet special needs of children 

3) urban education 

4) career and vocational education 

5) improvement of services to the "general student" 
within the comprehensive high school 

17. The Task Force supports the recommendations of the 
Secretary and the Commissioner that the pressing needs in these 
areas be acted upon in accord with each institution's capabilities. 

URBAN EDUCATION 

Nationwide evidence confirms that most teacher education 
graduates apply for positions in middle-class suburban communities, 
rather than in large urban communities, because schools located 
in the latter, particularly those in inner cities, are less 
desirable to the graduates (Cf . Chapter 2 - Supply and Demand) • 
Such schools serve an area that has a lower socio-economic 
segment of the population, the children are usually non-white, 
economic blight is most prevalent, and crime and violence are 
disproportionately higher ti^an in other areas. This finding 
may have definite relevance for increasing emphasis on urban 
education in the Massachusetts State Colleges' teacher education 
programs. Careful programming should be planned, as has occurred 
in conjunction with the U.S. Office of Education's Urban 
Teacher Corps. Sensitizing and developing students interested 
in education to work with the unique challenges and opportunities 
afforded by the urban scene should be a priority program consid-- 
eration in each College's education program. 

3 8 . The Task Force recommends that the professional 
expertise of the State Colleges be further utilised to meet 
the pressing educational needs' of cities in the Commonwealth. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 

As public institutions, the State Colleges are and should 
be held accountable for producing the greatest possible return 
on the Commonwealth's investment. It is important, however, 
that artibrary standards of accountability not be imposed upon 
them by those in the governmental structure who are in need 
of additional information about and sensitivity to the nature 
and needs of teacher education. To avoid the imposition of 
such standards, too often conceived in haste and v/ithout full 
input from those deeply concerned, the State Colleges must 
themselves come to grips with the issue of productivity. 
19, It is recommended that the State Colleges continue to d evelop 
measures of the productivity of faculty and staff . New ways 
must be sought to better deploy and red irect the human resources 
which exist at each of the State Colleges . 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

The new legislation permitting State College personnel to 
bargain collectively for wages and fringe benefits will 
undoubtedly lead in turn to more specific qualitative and 
quantitative standards of performance. It will create the 
need for a closer analysis of the educational product being 
delivered to the consumer, its cost-effectiveness, and the means 
for insuring a high level of educational quality. Productivity 
standards will impose new dimensions on personnel standards. 
As has happened in other states, working conditions may become 
more definitive and restrictive. All of this will call for 
much fuller professional involvement in the process of setting 
standards more sophisticated than mere numerical formulas. 
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In the period of transition which the State Colleges are 
now entering, sufficient flexibility must be maintained so 
that institutions and individuals can shift gears to meet the 
emerging needs of students and of the Commonwealth- Whether 
or not provisions for staff development are included explicitly 
in collective bargaining agreements, the respective roles of 
individual faculty members and institutions in this regard must 
be clarified- The Board of Trustees, the respective bargaining 
units, the institutions and their management, and individual 
faculty members should all be involved in the process of deter- 
mining neec's for staff development and developing v;ays and means 
to meet these needs. 

One step which can have an immediate beneficial impact 
upon professional development is the opening up of access for 
State College faculty to the graduate programs at the University 
of Massachusetts. Many faculty members, it appears, have 
encountered great difficulty in gaining entrance to these 
programs, especially in tlie field of Education- The Task Force 
recommends, therefore, that the Board of Trustees d irect its 
staff to explore the possibility of an agreement designed to 
expand opportunities for the professional developmen t of State 
College faculty via tlie graduate programs at th e. Universijry. 

Whether or not students participate in the collective 
bargaining process, the State Colleges must take note of 
the increased rights of students as consumers, voters, taxpayers, 
and citizens. 

On those campuses where collective bargaining does not 
exist, the issues v;hich have been raised here redirection, 
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productivity, staff development and student rights will 

have to be faced in other forums and through alternative 
arrangements . 

IMPROVED QUALITY PRODUCIN G RENEWAL 

In this chapter the Task Force has attempted to provide 
some guidance to the State Colleges as they respond to the 
challenges of teacher education in the 1970 's. It has been 
suggested that the present situation be viev;ed as a timely 
opportunity to further improve the quality of State College 
teacher preparation programs and to contribute to the renewal 
of public education in the Commonwealth (Cf • Appendix G, A 
Systematic App roach to Renewal of Publi c Education in Massachu- 
setts ) , It has been pointed out that, even in the face of 
possible fiscal conr^traints, the State Colleges must expand services 
and develop prograimatic alternatives for an increasingly diversified 
student population. And, finally, the issue of collective bargaining 
has been discussed. 

The final recommendation in this chapter deals with the 
budgetary process in the State College System. The Task Force 
feels that our public institutions must begin to provide more 
visible evidence that they are indeed addressing a wide range 
of the Commonv/ealth ' s needs. 21. It is recommended, th erefore, 
that the State College S ystem move forx-zard as quickly as 
possible with the implementation of program budgeting . Not only 
will program budgeting provide a more effective means for 
communicating to the- executive and legislative branches the 
breadth of services rendered, but it will also assist the State 
Colleges in the process of self^-evaluation, i.e., in assessing 
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more meaningfully tJie cost-effectiveness of ongoing and projected 
programs and activities. 
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PBESEL^- STATUS O? lA BORZvTORY SCHOOLS 

5Q 

Ohere is, within the State Colleges today, a great deal of diversity 
of thinking as to ha-; teachers should be prepared^ vdiat the ingredients of 
a strong teacher education program are, and concomitantly what pre- and in-- 
service experiences are necessary, and wtiere and vAien they should be provided. 

At the present tiine, four of the State Colleges (Bridgewater, Fitchburg, 
Salem, and Westfield) see a Caitpus Laboratory School as an ijrportant component 
of their teacher education programs. One college (North Mams) is currently 
reassessing its need for such a facility and five (Boston, Framingham, Lowell, 
^fessachusetts Cbllege of Art, and T'forcester) do not have canpus schools but 
have developed field-based experiences vdth affiliated public schools. For 
these latter five institutions, such field-based centers have been found to 
meet their needs most successfully. 

OBJECTIVES OF TFACHER EDUCATION CEmiRS 

None of the five Canpus Laboratory Schools (tforth Adams' is still func- 
tioning) remain as practice training schools, the "progressive abandonmsint" 
of which was recomiended in the MACE Report (1971) , The Peo ple ^s Colleges , 
5he Syst^'s Campus Laboratory Schools have evolved from facilities for 
observation and student teaching to Teacher Educati o n Centers with the following 
objectives : 

1. Provision for child study (as recarmsnded by MACE Reports) • 

2% Developrent of promising educational programs and processes . 

3% ■ Dissemination of successful practices and programs. 

4% Pre- service and in-service education of teachers to implement 
successful practices and programs. 
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The Task Force ineribers agree that Teacher Education Centers can appear 51 
in many forms and that the canpus schools as they have evolved may serve 
very well as such Centers. 

rmi MISSION OF TEA^CHEH EPUa^TIQN CEr-TIERS Ibl FACIUTATBX3 REMKyMj 

Madeline Hunter, Principal of the UCLA Laboratory School, stated in 
her Kappan article (1970) , "The Expanding jRole of Laboratory S chools/ 
"that Carrpus Schools must becoie centers for inquiry, an essential conponent 
of the educational design to produce ne^^ theory, to translate that theory 
into generalizable practice, to disseminate that knowledge and practice into 
the mainstream of American education, and to develop vigorous leaders." 

It is obviously irrpossii)le for any single center to deal effectively 
with every inporcant educational concern. What is required then is an es- 
tablisliing of priorities based on the strengths of each center and the teacher 
preparation program supporting it. Cooperation and coordination between the 
Teacher Education Centers will allow and elirntnate overlapping ard duplication 
of effort. 

Another essential service of Teacher Education Centers is to provide a 
multitude of models and alternatives of instruction and curriculum. Tlaere 
is such diversity in these areas that it is almost inpossible for teachers to 
inplement these alternatives unless they have seen the^ in operation or, better 
yet, have^had a chance to v^ork with them. 

Kenneth Hawey in his article in the Journal of Teacher Education , 
"Ihe Context and Potential of Teaching Centos'' (1974), makes the follcv/ing 
important stateiient; "If the alternatives moven^t is to become a truly viable 
thrust in education, tJien it must move from scattered alternatives, v;hich are 
too often ill-<aefined and ill-equipped, to irore explicit arrays of options." 
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New tlieories and practices (e.g*. Individually Guided Education - IGE, 52 
Infonnal British Prijmxy, Piagetian-based curriculum, Faraily Grouping, 
contractual learning patterns, Continuous Progress Education, etcj need to 
be developed, tested ar^^ ^reserated within Iteacher Education Cfenters. 

Traditionally, different forms of Laboratory Schools have been responsible 
for providing experiences of varying kinds for undergraduates in pre--service 
teacher education programs. The role of ertxarging "Teacher Bducaticn Centers in 
the in-service, cx>ntinuing education of teachers must be fully explored and 
developed. In--service, renewal and retraining prograins to keep teachers aware 
of and proficient in the ever^increasing, ever-~changing approaches to teaching 
and leaimng 'are vital. Dr, Gregory ftnrig, Ooirmissioner of Education for the 
ContTonwealth, has enphasized the need to redirect teacher education's focus to 
professionals within the classrocxris. ohis could be done quite effectively by 
the involven^nt of the State College Tteacher Education Centers, 

Under the netv state certification law, permanent certification will 
depend on coirpletion of at least two years of successful classrocm teaching, 
such teaching to be evaluated on performance-based criteria. During that 
period, it will be essential for n&7 teachers to receive periodic support and 
reinforcement • What better place for this -t±Lan in a strong, innovative Iteacher 
Edciaation Center? In our existing Teacher education prcgranas we are fortunate 
to have many of the corponents of the teaching centers which have been so success- 
ful in other regions of the United States and in Great Britain, (Cf . Spring, 
1974, Journal o f l^eacher Education, devoted to the matter of Teacher Centers) • 
All that needs to be done is to develop the potential of Teacher Education Centers 
as the hub or core schools, surrounding and supporting them with ccoperating 
schools. Such Teacher Education Centers will allow teachers in-service to par- 
ticipate in and evaluate what is new and beneficial, adapting vAxat is suitable 
to their needs, 
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staffing of Teacher saucation Centers should be flexible enough to alia-/ 
for the cycling in and out of teachers f ran school districts in a given 
region of ,the State. 
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With the decline in derrand for teadiers and the changing directions 
in the public schools, there is a need for the preparation of many different 
types of professionals as well as paraprofessionals. The Teacher Education 
Centers can work not only to define these positions and roles but also to 
provide the training experiences necessary to prepare people for these roles, 
many of which are emerging and v*iich can enhance upward career nobility. 

The Task Force believes that Teacher Education Centers have iirportant 
functions to perform and that existing Caitpus laboratory Schools are one 
vehicle tliat could well serve these needs. In order to realize the full 
potential of these facilities within the Camonw.^alth, however the Task 
Ibrce reccmrends: 

22) ' Hiat Cairpus Schools be recognized as one type of Tfeacher Education 

Center. 

23) Tliat Cairpus Schools, as Teacher Education Centers, provide 

a variety of teaching experiences on the specti-um of pre-service 
to in-service education and, firrthermore that they serve as renewal 
centers for the developrent and dissemination of personnel to in>^ 
plement these practices. 

24) That representatives from the State College Tfeacher EflucaUon Centers 
and frc3n other experience^based teacher prepciration facilities 
across the Carrronwealth should ineet frequently and regularly to. 
exchange ideas and to disseminate infonnation. 



25) 



That the diversity and constant change which occurs bet^^7een and 
within existing Teacher Education Centers be recognized as vital 
to their existence. 



26) rtiat Teacher Education Centers be supported by strong professional, 

philosophical, and fiscal cannitments^ 

. 27) Uiat Teacher Education Centers maintain close ties and engage in 

cooperative efforts v/ith a wide range of public and private edu- 
cational and socfial agencies. 

28) • That the role of „Tsacher Education Centers be developed by the 

faculty and administration on each cairous, based upon an assessment 
of student and connunity needs in the area served by each institution, 
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Tliat, an order to provide clearer understanding of the functions 
and accaiplishjnents of Teacher Education Centers, each State 
College President, should provide, by February 1st of each' year, 
the follcxving. infonmtaon, evaluating the College's IVaacher Edu- 
cation Center (s), on-and-off canpus; 

a. Philosophy and objectives of the Center (s) . 

Description of experimental and innovative programs 
being carried on. 

Co Specific functions of tlie Center (s) in the pre-service 
programs of the college. 

d. Specific functions of the Center (s) as an in^ser^dce 
resource in the geographic area served by the college* 

e. Description of the pupil population (number of pupils 
enrolled, socioeconooic and racial backgroxands , extent 
to which it represents a cross-section of the population 
of the city or town) • 

r . Description of tlie program developrnent being carried on 
and methods of disseminating the results, 

g« Future plans - next five years. 
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CERTIFICATION AND ACCREDITATION 55 

CERTIFICATION 

The new certification process adopted in Chapter 847 of 
the Acts of 197 3, which is to implemented by 1976, provides 
for the establishment of two levels of certification of teachers: 

1, a program-based or a credit-based provisional 
certification ; 

2, a performance-abased certification to identify those 
meritorious of permanent certification, after at 
least two years on the job. 

The Task Force recognizes the emphasis that the new process 

places on performance evaluation in creating a higher level 

certification, rather than maintaining merely a credit-based 

evaluation, ay an important and unique break with the past. The 

past failures of the solely credit-based certification in this 

State point up the need for an alternative to "credit counting" 

as a means of establishing professional worth; in this regard, 

the implementation of the enacted dual process is applauded, 

' Perhaps through this approach to certification this State, profiting 

from the unfortunate experiences of other States, has been able 

to lay to rest the fallacy that more credits are directly 

related to a higher level of competence. 

TWO RECOMME NDATIONS FOR AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 847 

The members of this Task Force found Chapter 847 to be, on 
the whole, a laudable piece of legislation which goes far in the 
service of both the profession and the Commonwealth, However, 
this group feels that weaknesses exist in this legislation in at 
least two areas. 

First, the lack of a systematic re-evaluation of teachers 
once they have attained permanent certification is seen as a con- 
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spicuous omission. For certification to provide a necessary 
stimulus to continuing professional growth, it is clear that 
there must be a provision for an on-going evaluation process. 
3 0 . Therefore, it is the recommendation of this Task Fo rce 
that further study be given by the Advisory Commission es- 
tablished under Chapter 847 to amending the . certification 
process to include periodic re-evaluation of p erm anent cer- 
tification predicated upon continued professional growth as 
indicated by in-service and professional activity, among 
other standards « 

A second strong recommendation of this Task Force re- 
affirms a provision of the Certification Bill endorsed by the 
Massachusetts State College Board of Trustees and the Common- 
wealth Teacher Education Consortiiam (COMTEC) in 1973, and sub- 
mitted by Senator Alan Sisitsky. This provision would give parity on 
the 21-member Advisory Commission to the representatives of 
higher education participating actively in the pre-service and 
in-service education of prof essionsl . 31. Just as teachers 
themselves have seven members on this Commission, this Task 
Force reaffirms the recommendation that higher education have 
seven representatives on this Commission, instead of the present 
three . This is a particularly significant concern for the 
State Colleges which provide the pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion for some 70% of the professional educators in this 
Commonwealth. We sincerely believe that a parity of representation 
on such a crucial policy-making body as this Advisory Commission 
is, will produce very beneficial collaborative renewal efforts 
for the improvement of education in this Commonwea] th. 
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ADVANTAGES OF NEW CERTIFICATION PROCESS 

The advantages of the new certification process are 
iuc;:ged by this Task Force to be numerous. Instead of relying 
solely on credit accummulation as a basis for increment ad- 
vancement, a variety of foras of in-service programs and i 
activities directly aimed toward meeting teachers' assessed needs 
will be given the recognition that they merit. Workshops, 
Teacher Education Center activity, in-service course work, 
action research, planning sessions and other professional 
activities will be integrated with course work directly in 
a college seating in receiving proportionate recognition in 
the evaluation process • 32 • The Task Force recoimiiends that 
the State Colleges continue to update their thinking and 
the thrust of their programs to meet this field-based need of 
the older, more stabilized teaching population , 

THE CHALLENGE OF 84 7 

Teacher Education departments in the Massachusetts 
State College System must undergo a transition of significant 
proportions if they are to meet the new demands tliat a per- 
formance-abased evaluation system will create. The departments 
of Teacher Education in the State College System which already 
have the facilities, personnel and other resources v;hich have 
traditionally given on-campus instruction must move dramatically 
in broadening their scope of services to strengthen "in-the-f ield" 
offerings. 32. T he Task Force recommends that new and increased 
emphasi s should be placed on opening up mechanisms for the in- 
service assignments of college faculty . Field-based under- 
graduate programs in appropriate disciplines and at appropriate 
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levels/ which have proved to be quite effective in many parts 
of the country^ should be given serious consideration by 
each collegers faculty and administration in the area of 
teacher education . In some cases synergy, economy and a more 
dynamic program can be generated by enabling pre-^service 
and in-service to take place co--terminously in the real 
school setting. No indirect fringe benefit is the edge this 
program gives State College graduates in the ever- tightening 
market in such school* districts. 33. To better Implement 
the provisions of Chapter 8 47, it is further recommended that 
Teacher Education Centers a lready associated with some State 
Colleges, as already defined elsewhere in this Report, should 
be expanded and that their v;ork should become an integral par t 
of the State Colleges' Teacher Education departments ^ as well 
as of the regional and local public school systems, in coord - 
ination with the State Department of Education and its Regional 
Offices, and with the Educational Coope r atives . Such a netv;ork 
will provide for the more rapid dissemination of proven program 
innovations from the colleges and increased and improved feedback 
from the public schools. (Cf. Chapter 6. Partnerships for 
Teacher Education and Appendices) . 

RECIPROCITY 

Reciprocity has taken on increased importance as teacher 
education graduates attempt to cope with the fluid job market 
of the day. The increased mobility tliat extensive reciprocity 
agreements bring is of vital important in securing employment as 
shortages in various specialized fields periodically develop on 
a nationv/ide basis. 
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5he Task Force, reoxjnizing the desirability of adequate 
certification reciprocity agreements for Massachusetts certi- 
ficate holders in general and State College graduates in part- 
icular, sought to evaluate the adequacy of existing agreements. 
Enumeration of existing agreements betvjeen Massachusetts and 
her sister states shows this state to be lacking formal agree- 
ments with only eight states. The agreements to which. this state 
subscribes are: the Eleven State Agreement, Interstate Compact 
and Codicil '^o the Compact, N.C.A.T.E-, and N. A.. S • D . T.E . C • 351 
Reciprocity 

Although Massachusetts has entered into these agreements, 
aspects of their provisions have not been fully implementned 
at this time. P^^r exaraple, the Eleven State Agreement applies to 
this State only on the elementary level. Although a secondary 
level arrangement does exist, Massachusetts does not qudlify 
because program approval, which has not been funded, is necessary. 
Even though the State Bureau of Certification, to its credit, has 
managed to complete four program evaluations (Boston State, 
Worcester State, Eastern NciZerene, and Berkell School of Music) 
using its ov/n personnel and other professionals in an overload 
situation during this past year^ much remains to be done before 
full reciprocity at all levels is made possible- 

The Task Force highly recommends that all state issue lists 
of educational institutions whose programs they have accredited or 
approved for teacher education . The se lists should indicate policies 
and standards v/hich would permit participc? tion i n the Interstate 
Compact on Qualifications of Educational Personnel currently 
in effect . All efforts should be exerted to insure thai: 
Massachusetts' graduates are not excluded from the valuable benefits 
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of this Compact • Funding for program certification which has 
been requested in the State> Department of Education's budget 
for the past four yearns must be provided, so that Massachusetts 
is in compliance with the national policies and standards before 
the deadeline which is imminent. We- endorse this as a priority 
item of f landing in the FY76 budget. 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING CERTIFICATION 
The Task Force recommends: 

3 4 • That Massa chusetts c ontinue to work toward full 
reciprocity within those agreements to which it now subscribes 
as well as to the Inters t ate Compact on Q ualifications of Ed- 
ucationa l Personnel, espejially in view of current Job market 
conditions . 

35- Thatv/h ere i nstitutional accreditation or program 
approval is r equired" fer participation/ the Massachusetts 
State College s continue to strive, as they have constantly done , 
to be in full compliance with the terms of such agreoments > 

36. That funds be made available to the State Department of 
Education's Divison of Educational Personnel in its Fiscal Year 
1976 budget so that program evaluation and approval can proceed 
post h aste. 

ACCREDITATION 

William K. Seldon defines accrediting as "the process v/here-- 
by an organization o. pncy recognizes a college or university or 
program of study as having met certain predetermined qualifications 
or s tandarc^ : . " 

Accreditation and cer cif ication although basically different 
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(institution vs, individual) are often thought of as being 
the same* Accreditation is conferred or granted by pro- 
fejssional organizations, associations or state agencies. 
These voluntary accrediting agencies generally fall into 
two categories: 

(1) regional accrediting associations, evaluating 
general institutional programs, and 

(2) professional associations concentrating on pro- 
fessional training programs. 

In relation to the second of these categories, the accreditation of 

teacher education programs in various states is used as a 

mechanism to certify teachers. A program that has received 

prior accreditation approval implies automatic certification. 

Yet this program approval approach to state certification 

of teachers has inherent dangers . 

We believe that approved programs should be the base 

for certification, but should not be the only criteria. We 

further believe that a nationally accepted standard for accreditation 

is vital to assure a high quality of education throughout the 

United States. Presently there are no accepted uniform standards 

or procedures followed by all states in the selection of institutions 

to be reco"nmended for approval by their respective state boards 

of education or accrediting authorities. The requirements for 

placing educational institutions on the list of approved or 

accredited institutions differ from state to state. Likewise the 

significance of being on the list differs from state to state. 

Therefore, we are recommending that the current movement toward 

national reciprocity of certification be expedited poste haste. 

Although there is an over-supply of teachers at present, there 
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are shortages in certain areas such as Special Education, 
Urban Education, and English as a Second Language, etc. 
This reciprocity would greatly enhance the mobility of and 
increase the employment opportunities for teacher education 
graduates. On the other hand receprocity runs the risk of: 

(1) preserving the status guo, 

(2) establishing mediocrity, and 

(3) contributing to loss of regional characteristics. 

In defense of reciprocity, it should be noted that in most 
cases it would insure higher standards. Coordinating state or 
regional accreditation and certification with national accreditation 
and certification saves time, energy, and money, avoiding un- 
necessary duplication. Yet although national accreditation and 
nationally reciprocal certification dispel state and regional 
rigidity, they run the risk of sacrificing flexibility. 

Presently the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher (NCATE) approves programs for a period of ten years, 
unless an institution receives a three-year stay to "show cause" 
why they should be accredited or is refused accreditation. We 
believe that periodic re-evaluation would motivate educational institutions 
to keep abreast of meaningful changes and to provide more systematically for 
their iirplementation. 

We also believe there should be some national miniirium 
standards for accreditation acceptable to all states. Some 
states could prescribe higher standards that may be needed to 
meet the special programs or requirements of that state. It is 
interesting to note that recently both Kansas and Oregon have based 
their program certification on whether or not an institution's 
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progranis have been accredited by NCATE* 

Studies should also be encouraged to niake funds available for 
visitations by evaluating teams, thus working toward full reciprocity 
nationally. These teams should evaluate the graduates of the programs, 
making a careful inspection of the finished product, especially in the 
light of today's market. This evaluation also provides an opportunity 
for a state to step back and take, a long look at teacher education programs, 
particularly in its puJDlic institutions of higher education. Ihere should 
also be an organized procedure for the review of visiting team reports. 
37* The Task Force reconmencls that^ where possible, state and national 
accreditation visits should be coordinated. 
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PARTNERSHIPS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



Up to the present time the responsibi] ity for pre-service 
education has largely been left to the teacher preparation 
institutions, v;hile in-service programs have been left for 
school district personnel to develop* Unfortunately, this has 
caused professional preparation to be disjointed rather than 
continuous. It is felt that- a continuum of learning, merging 
pre*-service and in-service, can be facilitated through the 
development of new, creative partnerships. 

The literature in professional education indicates a 

grov/ing recognition of the need for a continuum perspective: 

"Education personnel development is continuing and 
career-long, ■ Differentiating pre-service preparation 
and in--service training, is functionally divisive and 
counter-productive to educational reform,"!^ 

^'The continuum of teacher education is nov/ widely 
recognized and needs only the slightest administrative 
help to' become the greatest educational development 
of our day^'^^O 

Partnerships exist' when sy<:tematic arrangements among all 

constituencies in the educational spectriom provide for these 

recognized needs • The literature further supports the concept 

of a consortium or collaborative relationship. 

"•**ThG issues surrounding governance have shifted from 
the earlier bitter and mostly fruitless controversy 



"''^Higher Education Task Force on i::ducational Renewal (HETFER) , 
"Principles for Educational Reform", AACTE Alert (August, 19'72),5. 

^^D^J. Johnson, "In-service Training", in T he Training of Teachers; 
a factu al survey, ed. by Stanley Hev;ett (London : University ot 
London Press LtH., 1971} p. 119, 
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between liberal arts and education to a new ground 
centering upon defining appropriate and equitable 
roles for school systems, colleges or universities, 
communities, the organized profession, and state and 21 
national governmental agencies in teacher preparation." 

"Consortia of universities and local school systems need 
to be formed to shape collaborative projects both for 
economy and for the use of varying scholarly and pro- 
fessional resources . 

....It is a matter of devising new free associations to 
govern the performance of new f unctions The new 
vehicle would be able to develop a program to assist 
universities and other educational institutions and 
agencies to secure th resources to achieve the 
significant collective strength for educational im- 
provement which is v/ithin their reach. *'22 

The ba'sic goal in the development of these new partnerships 
must be seen as the promotion of changes in the attitudes and 
behaviors of all education personnel which result in improved 
learning for children. All participants must first clarify, 
refine, and revise expectations regarding their function and 
responsibility. Obviously, superior and continuous camrunication 
is a critical need. Alone - neither higher education nor public 
schools nor any other isolated agency can facilitate the 
preparation and staff development of education personnel. To be 
successful the partnerships must provide for: (1) equal partici- 
pation in policy making and (2) differentiation of degree of 
participation in management and operation. Partnership is also 



George E. Denemark, "Goals for Teacher Education: A Time for 
Decision," in Time foj; Decision in Teacher Education . 19 73 Year- 
book (Washington, D.C.: AACTE, 1973) , p.l. 

22 

Donald P« Cottrell, National Policy for the Improvement of 
the Quality of Teacher Educatio n^ A Statement by the National 
Assoc. of Colleges and Schools of Education in State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges (Washington, D.C. : AACTE, August, 1970) 
p. 30. 
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Appropriate members of partnerships within our areas 
would be : ' 

1. Public schools (local school districts^ regional school 
districts, etc. ) 

2. CoiTununity colleges 

3. Four-year state colleges with teacher preparation 
programs . 

4. Central Office of the Massachusetts State College System 

5. Massachusetts State Department of Education (through 
regional offices) 

6. Professional organizations 

7. Regional resource centers 

8. Community agencies 

9. Federal agencies. 

Variety in the organizational patterns of collaborative efforts 
ought to be expected and encouraged. Each State College should 
be free to establish its unique combinations of partnerships, 
consortia, and reenters. 

RECOMT-IEND ATIONS • 

The Task Force recommends that the State Colleges assume 
a leadership role in establishing new partnerships for teacher 
education. Students and in--service teachers are looking to 
these institutions for more services than ever before, especially 
in view of Chapter 766 (the law mandating provisions for the 
special needs of students) , Chapter 847 (the new certification 
law) , and the urgent need for better educational delivery system. 

As the focal point o\ tke new partnerships, the State 
Colleges can better utilize, on a year-round basis, the human 
and physical resources v/hich exist on each campus. For 



example : 

1. .Library holdings and facilities are adequate 

to meet far more needs and be utilized more 
fully than at present. 

2. Facilities for accommodating participants in 
conferences, workshops, and meetings, are 
available. 

3. The research capability of each institution 
has been increased through the State College 
Computer Network. 

4. Professional expertise can be shared between and 
among theoreticians and practitioners through 
year-round dialogue, exchange, and cooperative 
effort and study. 

In addition ..to the above is the commitment to service that 

should be evident on each and ev: :y campus of the "people's 

■colleges." V7ith the development of new, creative partnerships 

throughout the Commonwealth, not only will there be improved 

pre-service and in-service education but there will be more 

efficient, effective, and economical service delivery to each 

learner throughout the State. (Cf. Appendix G - A Systematic 

Approach to Renewal of Public Education in Massachusetts , 

Chapter 2 ) . 

The Task Force believes that Recommendation #8 of the ^ 
final report of the Governor's Commission on School District •' 
Organiz ation and Collaboration (June, 1974) should be implemented 
exp editiously . 

RECOMMENDAT ION #8: 

The Board of Higher Education, the Bc^rd of State Colleges, 
and the Board of Education should join in estxJolishing a 
Commonwealth School and College Center as part of or linked to 
an existing Massachusetts State College. 



Support establishment of schools-college collaboration 
models and projects. 

Exchange information among schools, colleges/ regional 
centers, and voliantary collaboratives. 
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APPENDIX A 



TASK FOPCE OM TEIACHER EDUCATION AND lABORAa^OKir SCHOOLS 



CALEtOAR 



12 


PebruaiY 1574 


Organizational ^feetirJlg 
Parker House, Boston 


15 


February 1974 


Executive Cormittee ^feeting 
Framingham State tollege 


27 


February 1974 


Vforcester State College 


14 


tiarch 


1974 


ISbroester State College 


27 


JKarch 


1974 


Boston State College 
Commissioner Gregory' Anrig 


9 


i^ril 


,. 1974 


Boston State College 
Secretary Joseph Cro^ln 


24 


April 


1974 


Fitchburg State College 


9 


May 


1974 


Bridgewater State College 


29 


May 


1974 


Framingham State College 


14 


Jione 


1974 


Final Sub Task Force Reports Due 


18 


June 


1974 


Executive Carrmittee >feeting 
Framingham State College 


21 


June 


1974 


Edited Draft Reports Mailed to 
Task Force Meinbers 


2 


July 


1974 




9 


July 


1974 


Executive Camittee ^feetmg 
Framincfiam State College 


25 


July 


1974 


Re-edited Draf t >^led to Task Force 


2 


August 


1974 


Executive Camitt—^ ^^eting 
Framingham State oollege 


10 


Septeitber 1974 


R.ecutive Cannittee ^feeting 
}^:amingham State College 


15 


Septeirber 1974 


Final Report Submitted to Provost 
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APPENDIX B 
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MEfffiERS CP TOE TASK FORCE CXJ TEACHER EDUCATiar fiND LABORATORY SCHOOLS 





AFFILIATIOsF 


INSTITUTION 


ws» jcuLizaDetn Aaronsonn 


Canpus School 


Itorth Adams 


ror, Kicnara Benton 


Science Department 


Maritime Academy 


Dr, M. Virginia Biggy 


Education Department 


lovell 


Dr. mry Bradley 


Education I> - ;• • '^t 


Salem 


Mr. William Canpanel3a 


Student 


Bridgewater 


Dr. Itobert Chanplin 


Social Science Department 


Fitchb'org 


Dr. ArtJiur Chaves 


Acting Academic Dean 


Kramingham 


Ms. Cecile Christensen 


Academic Affairs 


Central Office 


Dr* Stephen Clarke 


Education Departansnt 


Salem 


Dr^ Joseph Cat^ford 


Education Departanent 


Vfestfield 


Ms. Barbara Farias 
3KJJL. uonii vjauiicjnci 


Alumna 


Fitchbiarg 


Caiipus School 


Fitchburg 


Ms* Anne Gavi.r^. 


Education Department 


Boston 


Ms. Jill Gaynor 


Academic Affairs 


Central Office 


Mr. Ronald Gilgallon 


Student 


Frandngham 


Mr. Jaines Hainnond 


President 


Fitchburg 


Dr. Ray Harper 


Director of the Division 
of Professional Education 


Bridge^^/ater 


Dr. Nancy Harrington 


Principal/Caitpus School 


Salem 


toSm Marilyn Helfenbexn 


aiucation Departir^t 


Worcester 


Dr. Daniel Hogan 


Superintendent 


Stoneham School System 


Ms. Chris Holland 


Student 


Salem 


Dr. James Keir^ 


As.sociate Academic De.an 


Boston 


Mr. Chester Kennedy 


Alumnus 


Mass. College of Art 


.Is. Cynthia Kruger 


Education Depcirtr\>3nt 


S.M.U. 
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TftSK FORa; MQIBERS CONT'D 



mm 


AEFILIATION 


INSTITUTION 


Dr, GlencJa Lee 


Student Services 


Middlesex Oonromity 


Mr, Donald Lettis 


Art Education Departirent 


I'^fa.SS - Hol 3 nf Ar- r 


Dr, Helen Mara 


Education Department 




Etc, Loretta MrHugh 


Education Departn^nt 




Ms. Ann McNicholas 


Student 




Mr. Itoy I^Iilbuty 


Academic Affairs 




tis. D. MDrrill 


Student 




Dr. Mary O'Connor 


Education Departir^ent 




Mr. W. PhilbricK 


Education Department 




Dr. Wayne Phillips 


Education Departntyit 


OX J-Ciyewatjer 


>Ms. Patxicia Prenderqast 
) 


Education Departirt^nt 


isiOxxn /xiains 


Dr. Lawrence Quigley 


E^:ecutive Vice President 


Fitchhura 


Mr. L. Roberge 


Student 


Vforcester 


Dr. Helen Shaughnessy 


Associate Academic Dean 


Worcester 


Ms. Virginia Skdczlak.. 


Alumna 


Mass. College of Art 


Dr. Eayitiond Sullivan 


Dir. of Professional 
Experiences 


Itorth Adanis 


Ms. Eugenia Watson 


j inpus School 


CXI. xt^y t?wcL 


Mr. Tirrothy Wells 


P^.:iident 




Dr. George l^ygand 


Physics Departn^t 


Bridgewater 


Dr. Manuel Zax 


Education Departnvsnt 


WDrcester 


Dr. William Zirm^rman 


Super intei iden t 


Wayland School System 
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m INSTKJI'.IENT TO I . ALimiE THE 
CLBLBaE n-T EDUC?\TION DEFAPmiEN'fS 
IN THE STATE COLLEGES 



ASSUMPTIONS l^DERLYING THE DEVELOP>IENT OF INSTRU^IENTS 72 
TO EVALUAIE CLIMATE IN EDUC^\T1CN DEPARTMEMTS IN THE 

STATE COLLEGES 

; 

Demands of Societ^^to^^an^e^ There is a continuum for learning: The learning proce; 
should have coimnonalicxes which link the various stages of learning together from 
pre- school to upper levels in education. Various sources should have input into 
the planning, implementation, and evaluation of educational systems in order that the; 
be viable. 

The traditional role of authority in the decision-making process does not allow the 
kind of input which assures that a variety of needs are being met. 

The curriculum which develops as a result of the multidimensional nature of the human 
needs will exemplify this. 

Such a curriculum should also reflect, by its multidisciplinary nature, the adoption 
of and relationship to various subject matter areas. 

JUpmCATT^^ 

Generally speaking, education departments have not been aware of nor have they demon- 
strated the need to Implement the above five suppositions, though they have been 
affirmed as directives for education by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. Gregory 
Anrig; the Secretary of Education, Dr, Joseph Cronin; and the Board of Trustees of 
State Colleges It seems necessary, therefore, that this format for assessment 

evaluate where the education departments stand regarding the adoption and 
implementation of the five suppositions. Because education departments are at 
varying stages of awareness regardinc the interpretation of the suppositions, 
and because some of those who are attempting to implement them find there are 
practical and T^sychical blocks impinging upon^ them> the evaluation format should be 
divided into subcategories: 

perceptions of the suppo.sxi ons 

) degree to which Lhe dc;partment is 

accomodating to the suppositions 
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EVALUATION FORMAT 



^ Tlie evaluation instruments would take various forms. The attempt will be to evaluate 

performance variables, psychical variables, as well as process variables. The format 
evaluating the -ariable should be in keeping with the nature of the variables. 
(Instruments suggested: adjective q sort, questionnaire, climate diagnosis, rating 
scale.) 
PWULATION 

Since the climate in the education departments reflects upon the entire college, the 
population being assessed should reflect the entire population of the school. 
However, one or some of the iastruments should be given to every education departiaent 
faculty member.- All the instruments should be taken anonymously. "However, ■ 
designation should be made by the department. 
PROCEDURE 

Selection should be random for the college wide population, which should include 
^ students, faculty, a.nd administration. Instruments administered to the education 

departments should be taken by faculty, administration and a selection of students 
majoring or minoring in education. All systems 

involved in the evaluation should take the evaluation format on the same day and at 
the same time in a place so designated. Such personnel should be relieved oJ 
responsibilities associated with their jobs by the Board of Trustees. 
Wherever possible, the instruments should be adapted for computer scoring. 
R ATING SCALE 

£rosr£ss-Rate education departments as to A) Involvement In; B) Intention to develop. 
l^ OCK TEACHIMC - (Blocks of tl„e designated for particular purposes - Coals 
Of program deterraine how block time evolved.) 
A . Involvemsn c in : 

Very Much. .. .Moderate. .. .Hardly at alJ Not at all.... 

^ B) Intention to develop: 

O 
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2^ — TEACHING CENTER - (School other than college used as .resource. . .participatory 
environment. ; .relationship between college and school .various sources in envircTuneai 
meet in such humanistic eleaent.) 

A) Involvement in: 

Very dnch Moderate Hardly at all.... Not at all 

B) Intention to develop: 

Very Much Moderate Hardly at all Not at all 

h — MODULAR PLANNING - (Courses designated in irregular blocks to facilitate 
particular experiences. Attempt to tie tc her aspects of the curriculum so as to 
accomodate to practicum e>vperT.ences . ) 

A) Involvement in: 

Very Kuch Moderate Hardly at all Not at all 

B) Intention to develop: 

Very Much Moderate Hardly at all Not ar. all 

4,_JPERF0R, ^1AI^CE- BASED CURRICULb-I^ - (Goals determined previous to introduction- 
Options part of goal structure. Goals met behaviorally in a variety of ways.) 

A) Involvement in: 

Very Kuch Moderate Hardly at all ....Not at all 

B) Intention to develop: 

Very Much Moderate Hardly at all Not at all 

5 _. PRACTICUM- CENTERED PROGRAMS - (Courses derived relative to in-^the-f ield 
experiences. Experiences impetus for planning curriculum. Nature of experience 
influences student choice as to development of his/her oim curriculum,) 

A) Involvement in: 

Very Much Moderate ... .Hardly at all Not at all 

B) Intention to develop: 

Very Much, .Moderate Hardly at all Not at all.... 
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6 . PERSONNEL COORDINATION - (System of coordinating relationship 
between college and public and pre-school, elementary, secondary 
schools. Shared responsibility for development supervision and 
evaluating programs, other thai, in student teaching), 

A) Involveiiient in : 

Very Much. . .Moderate. . .Hardly at all... Not at all... 

B) Intention to develop: 

Very Much. . .Moderate. . .Hardly at all... Not at all... 

7. TEAM TEACHING - (Association of teachers, other personnel to 
share presentation of subject matter areas based upon demands of 
the curriculum. Natur': of curriculum determine function of members 
of teams and how teams relate to one another, 'joint planning, and 
joint meeting of teams at intervals for planning purposes) . 

A) Involvement in: 

Very Much Moderate Hardly at all Not at all 

B) Intention to develop: 

Very Much Moderate Hardly at all Not al all 

8. INTERDISCIPLINARY PLANNING T - (Education department members 
in conjunction with related depaiLUients jointly planning programs 

in which education majors and minors are involved. Departments other 
than education sharing jointly in the initiation and responsibility 

for carrying out new programs, major and minor). 

A) Involvement in: , 

Very Much Moderate Hardly at all Not at all 

B) Intention to develop: 

Very Much Moderate Hardly at all Not at all 



QUESTIONl^IAIRS 

1. What trends do y^a see emerging in education in general? 

a) Which ones do you think have a direct 
relationship to your college? Why? 

b) \\Fhat is your college doing to implement 
these changes? 

c) IvTiat sources have had an input in these 
changes? Identify by source, title 
(administration, faculty) . 

2. Who has taken the major portion of responsibility in ::ae 
decision-making process at your college? In your department? 

a) Vlhat vehicles have been set up by the college to 
mhance the decision-making process? In your 

•d^artraent? 

1. Who was responsibls for creating this vehicle? 
(state title) . 

2. How was this vehicle created? 

b) In your opinion, is this vehicle opei-ative? 

!• 'Is it, for the most part successful? If not, 
why not? 

c) If you do not believe such a vel^icle exists, scate 
here . . . 

Is your department now involved in redistributing authority? 

a) . What part have you had in such changes? 

b) What part have others had in such changes? 

c) VJho have had the dominant roles in such changes? 

d) What prospects exist for succe<ss relative to such 
changes? 



Whom do you identify as the main agents for change v;ithin the 
college (identify by title, faculty, administration, students)? 



a) 
b) 

c) 

d) 



T-Jhat have they done to warrant your '^hoice? 

Have their actions had a positive . ^fect on 
the college? 

Have their actions had a positive effect upon 
your department? 



Have their actions had a positive effect upon you? 

e) Have their actions had a negative effect upon: 

the college 

your department 

you 

f) You cannot identi :y any such persons in your college. 
What do you perceive as elements antithetical to change? 

a) Within the confines of the college? 

b) Within the confines of the departments? 

c) Wxthin the confines of your department? 

d) There are none 

If you were to ^^uild a model to encourage change in your 
college, what would it look like? 



example : 
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a) Identify the elements in the model which you 
drew which have the. greatest likelihood of 
becoming a reality. Why? 

7. ' In what ways is your college making sure that there is a 

relationship between the education the student has received 
at the secondary level, and the education he/she is receiving 
presently? 

a) if they are not, why not? 

8. In V7hat V7ays is your department making sure that tliere is 
a relationship between the education the students have 
received at the secondary level, and the education he/she is 
presently receiving? 

a) If not, why not? 

9. Does the curriculum in your college reflect the input from 
, different sources in the community? How? 

a) If it does not, why not? 

10. Does the curriculum in your department reflect the input from 
the community? How? 

a) If it does not, why not? 

11. Which areas of curriculum development in the college demonstrate 
components vjhich V7ere the result of particular sources in the 
community? 

a) I'Jhich areas of curriculum development in your 

department demonstrate components which were the 
result of particular resources in the community? 

12. Which department of the college do you think is most involved 
in curriculum innovation? VJhy? 

a) If the answer is none, state here 

13. Relative to those curriculum areas where the department is 
sharing responsibility with a community resource V7here does 
the major basis of control lie? 

14. Are there any departments within the college which are sharing 
responsibility for developing and administering innovative 
programs? 

a) Identify those departments, and describe the development 
and administration of previous, ongoing, or future 
programs . 
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15. If you could re-structure a curriculum for the college, 
what steps would you take? 



example : 



a) VJhat would the curriculum look like? 

b) Do you think your model could become a reality? 
If not, why not? 

c) \^at aspects of your curriculmn do you think would 
have_the best chance for success? Why? 

d) Miat aspects of your curriculum do you think would 
have the least prospects for survival? ^^y? 

16. I-That stake does your college hold in the light of "reform and 
renex^/al'' as mandated by the Board of Trustees of the State 
College System? 

17. What do you see as your part in this Plan? 
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APPEKDIX D 



A SURVEY OF SOI-E m<lOVATIVE TEACHER EDUCATION PKX3K\^S 
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A Survey of Innovative Teacher Education Programs 



Feature 



A modularized program having 
self-instuuctional units called 
WILKITS (V7eber Individualized 
Learning Kits). The program 
does not require conventional 
seii\ester or quarter schedules nor 
credit hour accumulation. 

A program in which learning 
experiences are designed to achieve 
performance objectives and a 
proficiency-assessment is 
used to verify the achievement of 
the objectives. 

. A program in which students select 
the^*teaching competencies they are to 
acqtiire and there is no predetermined 
criterion of performance success. 

A pjrogram in which students direct their 

oWv; learning by choosing from a wide 

ran&e of knowledge and behavioral competencies. 

A program having courses which are 
praQticum-centered . 



A program organized into, and using, teams 
of teachers. 

A program which is generative. Students 
in the courses frequently develop^ 
tangible educational products, such as new 
teaching materials or a slide presentation. 

A program in x<rhich student spend considerable 
time in public schools prior to student 
teaching to practice teaching skills learned 
through the program* 

A program whic:l? uses a variety of sources of 
information for learning e;<periences including 
reading, audio and video tapes, films, 
stimulation, public school experience 
and seminars . 

A program in v7hich students schedule learning 
activities and faculty conferences 
according to a schedule of availabiltiy 
(rather than attending classes on a schedule) 



Coll c f^e or University, 

Weber State College 
Ogden, .Utah 



Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 



SV^Y College at Cortland 
Project Change 
Cortland, New York 

SU)!^ College at Cortland 
Project Change 
Cortland, New York 

Su/nY College at Cortland 
Project Change 
Cortland, New York 

SUj4^ College at Cortland 
Project Change 
Cortland, New York 
SUjfcY College at Cortland 
Project Change 
Cortland, New York 



Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 



Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 



Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah and 
University of Florida 
New Elementary Program 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Feature 



Colleqe or University 



A program in v.^hich students do not 
meet in a group or in a class as 
such; learning experiences arc 
individualized and self-paced. 



Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 



University o 
New Element a; 
Gainesville / 



: Florida 
:y Program 
Florida 



A program v;hich uses a credit or non-- Weber State College 
credit system in place of conventional Ogden, Utah 
letter mar 

» 

A program v^hich used pass and fail 
(with fail being the same as 
incomplete) in place of con- 
ventional letter m.arks 

A program in which faculty roles are 
different. Faculty are concerned 
with test construction^ revision 
of WILKITS^ and the personal and 
educational counseling of students 



Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 



A program V7hich 
field-based . 



is humanistic and 



University of Florida 
New IClementary Program 
Gainesville r Florida 



A pi-ogram in v/hich students meet weekly 



in a m.ulti- leveled (juniors and 
seniors) seminar vjhich their campus 
advisor to discuss their perceptions 
and progress in helping children 
to learn. 



University of Florida 
New Elementary Program 
Gainesville , Florida 



A program v/hich uses a substantive University of Florida 
panel of faculty members v;ho normally Nev; Elementary Program 
would teach foundations, m.ethods, and Gainesville, Florida 
curriculum courses and who provide 
students with a list of learning 
activities v7hich the students are to 
complete (some with children, some with- 
out) and discuss V7hen completed v;ith 
one or m.ore panel members. The 

-professor serves more as^.a helper , , . u . v - . . , 

consultant, and counselor than as 
a lecturer. 
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C olloqe or Univers ity 

Northeastern Illinois 
Univer*sity 

Urban Communities Teacher 

Education Program 
Chicago, Illinois 



Fea ture 

A program v/hich has students 
helping public school pupils 
to learn in school or other sett- 
ings throughout the junior 
and senior years and v/ith v/eekJv 
seminars for clarifying perceptions 
and for receiving assistance from 
professors and students in the 
program. 

9 

^ed?^fS/te?^^^ Northeastern Illinois 

credit for helping pupils m schools or University 

l^^^lll Students may opt Urban Communities Teacher 

IZ J^^oL^''^^"^^^^^^^ ^^^1^ Education Proararn 

the second semester of their freshman Chicago, Illinois 

year xor the purpose of helping 

to make informed career decisions, 

or as late as the final semester of 

their senior year for the purpose 

of gaining additional experiences 

with children and ways of helping 

them to learn. 



A program v/hich saturates a building 
with university-^related persons 
for the purposes of having an impact 
on the quality of the school's 
instructional program and for 
providing a laboratory for pre-- 
service and in-service teacher 
education. 



Temple University 
Portal School Program 
Philadelphia , Pennsylvani 



A program which provides senior 
students with a year- long 
internship. 

A program which provides 
students with a field-based 
program and the cooperating 
school -with additional supportina 
personnel. ..;.. Av coordinator^emploved 
jointly by the cooperating school 
district and the univorsity is a 
feature of this program. 



Michigan State ■ University 
Elementary Intern Program 
East Lansing, Michigan 

University of Pittsburgh 
Department of Elementa^rv 

Education 
Pittsburgh, P en n sy 1 v f ii i i r. 
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^'^^^^^^ Co] lege or UnivGrs ity 

A program which cuts x-egistration 
costs substantially by allov/ing 
students to attend any classes for the 
first tv:o v;ee]cs of a term before making 
final selections and enrolling. 

A program v;hich permits the students 
to cancel the instructor at any 
time during- the first three v/eqks 
of a session. 

A program in v;hich professox-s 
model the teaching behaviors 
they are suggesting their 
students practice V7hen they become 
teachers. 

Many other features could be identified from programs 
at other colleges and universities. Any review of programs 
is likely to reveal the foilov/ing trends among others: 

1. Greater stress on individualization and 
flexibility in the form of self-pacing, self- 
evaluation, and added self -responsibility . 

2. More emphasis on performance criteria with 
students either meeting pre-determined 
standards or selecting standards. 

■<* 

3. Earlier and more frequent experience v/ith 
children and youth, and often v;ith more varied 
experiences than in student teaching programs. 

4. More professorial involvement in schools and 
less involvement in college classrooms - 

5. Less emphasis on letter marking and more on 
credit non-credit. 

Univers ity of New Mexico ~ Alberguergue: APSCOE project 
(Alber. Public School, College of Education)-^ To improve 
teacher training by * involviiig outstanding trainers as 
deeply and as realistically as possible, in curriculum 
construction and in the study and use of effective 



Rice University 
Hous ton , Texas 



National College of 

Education 
Graduate Program 
Chicago, Illinois 

University of Cincinnat 
Cincinnati , Ohio 
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instruct xonal strategies. Interns arc assigned to -grade 
level teams. Teams consist of three or four interns and 
tv;o cooperating teachers. The first semester is preparatory 
and the progress of studies includes a seven credit block, ~ 
emphasising human growth and development, methods of teachinn 
and curriculur.i construction. During this initial spmestor/ 
teams work together planning the follov/ing seraesters' 
instruction. This semester is then full time for interns. 
All of the students who are enrolled in this specia] traininr 
program receive a student teaching scholarship. . ' 

Wiscori£iji_state University a t Stevens Point : Center for 
study of teaching v/ith focus on the individual teacher 
candidate. Designed to facilitate self-exafnination and 
development throughout all phases of professional semester. 
Counseling process is the core of the program. Center is 
m a public school where teacher candidates come for 
course v7crk, weekly seminars, conferences and counseling. 
Student-teachers are assigned to participating schools for 
observation and teaching activities. Team teaching is 
used (exclusively). 

Universit y of M aryland- D-A^. : Fourteen Teacher Education 
Centers, each with a full time" coordinator, jointly serviced 
and employed by a public school system and the Universitv 
of Maryland. There is an effective lab program for students 
assigned to the center and coordinate in-service work for 
cooperative teachers who supervise these students. 
University supervisors serve as curriculum and teacher-ed 
consultants to center the staff. They work most directly 
with cooperating teachers then with individual student- 
teachers. Thus, school personnel assume increased respon- 
sibility for pre-service programs and in return the University 
assumes increased responsibility for in-service work. No 
additional funds used to establish these centers, custoinary 
honorarum, paid to cooperat ing-teachers has been diverted 
to' staff development. 
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PROPOSAL SUK^IITIED TO THE 



G0\yEHr^0R'5 TASK FORCE OSf 
SCHOOL DISTKECP OJGAMTZATION 
MP COLLABORATION 




Submitted by: Dr. PJLchard J. lavin 
Executive Director 
Merrirock Education Center 
Chelinsford, Mays. 
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PROPOSAL snijt-irn .;i:D TO the go\t.il\or's task force on school district organization r-. 

AND COLL.\SORATION ' " — 



"The. dang(LfLi social itanazntcL.Uon cannot 6e ■.:l^t by malatcilrUnc, 

a h^Qhlu homo 3 &n (LOU.!, adulation J>ijite.m Mhlle. .thz naht oi ^oclatu Xacei 

tGMCLKd he.i.iLfiO£iinzlZy" . 



Concept 

• The establishment of a Coininonv;ealth Learning Center Collaborative. 
RecoTtCTendation 

It is reconLTiended that a Coimnonwealth Learning Center Collaborative 
be established as a part of, or linked to an existing Massachusetns 
state college. 

Purposes . , 

!• To support the concurrent development of both SDE Regionsl Centers 
and voluntary collaboratives through a sharing of resources and 
y improved needs determination process (pre-^service - in-service) . 

2. To provide an on-^-going flov/ of information and documentation 
regarding the utility of various learning alternatives which are 
relevant to. ifeHucational institutions at the primary and secondary 
level (research and information) . 

3. To establish pilot models of college community collaboration with 
emphasis on the problems of the cities (Fall River, Fitchburg, 
Lowell, etc.) and the surrounding communities (pilot collaboratives) 

4. To provide documentation regarding the utility of learning al- 
ternatives v/hich might lend themselves to adoption throughout 

the £tate colleges and local school systems (successful practices) ; 

5. To assess state college needs for improved utilization of resources 
and for identification of needed research (needs assessment) . 

Rationale 

The Massachusetts state College Svstem's study entitled "Agenda 
i-or Renewal" and the ADL Study for the Governor's Comir.ission each 
poxnt out the need for mobilizing, deploying and effectively 
utilizing an all too limited set or resources across Massachusetts. 



) 
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BS , 

It -is proposed in this concept papoi' that corresponding efforts be" - 
initiated at the college and douumunity level to build bridges bet;veen 
the institutional resources of public higher education and the 
public at large. This will be accomplished through collaborative 
centers. At the same tiir.e there is the necessity to link with on-- 
goin^ successful practices: and diffuse efforts into areas of the 
State not presently being provided this assistance. As higher education 
pursues needed cevelopnients in the field, through research and 
practice, benefits will be forthconiing to the state colleges in a n'ai?bor 
of ways : 

o Research and development will have greater impact if it focuses 
on probleivis in the field, 

® They solve the problem of "getting into the school*^ to do 
s, _ research, 

®^ Variable test sites are provided for highly developed programs. 

&^i They offer constant user feedback for research and development. 

The pi'l.TTiary function of the state college is to provide quality 
education. To the extent a Center generates nev/' linkages v;ith the 
field.;for both students and faculty, the college's interest in such 
programs is served. 

One of' the program areas of such a center v.'ould be to examine 
learning alternatives through implementation. Such a concept pre- 
sently exists in xMassachusetts through a program entitled "Individually 
Guided- Education". 

The Sears Roebuck Foundation in cooperation v;ith the University of 
Wisconsin has funded in Massachusetts a statewide coordinating council 
for the ^ implementation of teacher education at the pre-service and 
in-service levels. Organisations represented in the council include 
state colleges. State Department of Education, collaboratives , and 
local education agencies. 



A major purpose of the Council is to promote collaboration among persons 
actively, involved in teacher education and those involved in changing 
schools. A second purpose is to bring together outstanding teacher 
educators from all levels of the educational system. This program could 
become part of the proposed Center. 
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Functions of the CGntjar " ' 

_ ____ _ ^ 

1 

The functions of the Center *^ will be four: i^.v;arcness , Develcpir.or: t'-n 1 
Assistance/ .Inservice Education and Assistance in Program Installation* 
Briefly these functions are described as follows: 

1* Av;areness - The Leeirning Center Collaborative will conduct 
av;areness conferences to deir.onstra te successful practices 
v;hich are consistent with local and state-wide needs. 

2. Developmental A ssistance - The purpose of the developmental 
assistance function is to provide more, detailed information 
on the successful practice, 

3. I nservice E ducation - Following the awareness and 
developmental assistance functions, educators are invited 
to submit proposals for inservice education programs v/hich 
will then be offered to local school systems. 

4. Assistance in Program Installation - The installation of 
successful practices in the classroom or building level 
requires a step beyond that of inservice education- Local 
school systems are urged to seek the assistance o£ co- 
ordinators and consultants for on-going implementation 

and evaluation. 

•) Foc us of Program 



1. Programs that pertain to inter-college needs, 

2. Programs that pertain to' the elementary and secondary 
school systems of the communities, 

3\ Programs that pertain to linkages between institutions 
from the college and the school systems, 

A\ Programs that pertain to public' and private collaboratives 
^ of schools. 



* Functions are derived from Teacher Center Concepts being 
advanced through the United States Office of Education. 
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Staffing • • 

interns woi^f^ako up'the°staf ■^'''ch^^K;^ ' ""^'^'^^""^^ associated, and 
proj-ect funding but will e<o?n.l*-,.S "^f ^'"^^^ "^^-^ ^^'^^^ through 

. of cbnsultants and pa^t-tinnLf'f T^""^^'"^ through the utilization 
from shared college stifJing. '^* "^''^ ^^^^^^ "iH be formed 

Initial steps 

As in- any new concept there is anri tr-n i k 

-of what the Center will ul^i^ateJv htnL ^Z^^^^^o^-^^^Y development 
will, begin through model rrg Jrom Le p??^; • ^'^^^ ^^'^ ^^P-^^^n 

of dynamic institutions. existing successful practices 

Boi^lnl'ttl G:vSrn??t!^co'^^^,j°-t co^ittee of the State Colleoe 
an operational pla^ for a ?TJst ip^r^''"^^-^ Planning funds to develop 
will l^e an examination of the aovJJ^ ' program priorities 

Counci;;i representinc such aaSn?? . f ^^^stion. A statewide 

of Education, locar^education a^f ^^^""^ colleges. State Department 

will bp formed. ^^^^ation agencies, collaboratives and the like 

A projlect of 3 years duration followina « f^r-.4- 

ultimately determine the success of ^ °^ planning will 

Commonwealth Learninq cSnter rofi ^ the concept and whether the 
Massachusetts edScaJion? Collaborative is a viable alternate 

c"nterl\^gu\\\io'nr''^ "'^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^-^ need for such 



live foj 



Dr. Richard J. Lavin 
Executive Director 
Merrimack Education Center 
Chelmsford, MA 
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Cooperncive ;>alar.ionuhlp Bct:v;aan the Larrin-ack Educatiou 
Coiiter and Fitchburs Stote Collore 

to ir^^. Fitcl-.bura State Colle^a uo.. roov.r.sted by the. IJcr.-iir.acI-: L-lucation Centr.r 

in-servxca pro-r/xos vhich v^ould o£fe^:^d for porronnel fron tl^ese d-." nr-^ ^t-^ an'l " 
for vroxcA crcduate credit could be available. /.Lout this sor)2 tv^io t,V ■^^.rr■;•,-;•^ 
Educatlo^ Center in. reeki..;;.; to service: it., cm Loa^^^e of IGE (ludivid-Jally ("^uid^d 
Eauccxtxon) scnools, xuvitcd certain adnd- t :.;trp.<- • r,f Fi^-crbur- Stat- Coj1'.-v.. va 
participate in Djaiv^jn.-r 3er-;r— - for -i,^- ; ^-^-i-J^i^,, ^Zcz^ L-oxj...^^ Lo 

To=r„o oi„„^.'r — - -'---r^--- io^ .-.ir. j.,.,L on of thxs process to the new 

League of eleaantary Pchools. 

.t,, v°"^.°- requests ha. developed an actual process of collaboration bot.-een 

IrLTi -^'^cation Center (IIEC), ritc:ib:.r3 Stote Collese and itc. ilelCsy Ca.:?v,s 

to e?V- . '""f"- ^^'^-^^'^ ^ coli;.£e-..upported IGE La'^ue 

eS.-;T';- n. r t^-C network, administrators at tkc-, College collaborate vd.th tbe 
S"' rro " f"-" f ^---iouin. onr;oino p.o.raP.., in pl.nnin., 

^^n^^^T^ ■ ^"^^ Sharing resource., and in arranain,- conferences, 

woi.i:,snops, clinicals and sc;.iinars. 

The iisrriicack Education Center serveE in the rolo of a contact, a ccr^^amicatio--: 
Hi":!'' ! ,f^''P' ^""^ a lir.ker, broker or r.gexit bcuneen the Collese and tl.a school " 
di.u xcts are n-.c-.nber.. of h-c, as ,,eil as ct::.er <:roup3 to v.hor. the Col Ic--- 

provic-2 pro v£;siji.on,nl services, " 

f-S^^^"" ^raduate credit for in-,'vervice courses deErigued to v.^ot tbr- 

necdo ot constituents. The fourth annual ne?d.9 apsor.r,-.c^t of tr- 6 noo t-a'-V— " 
and aorarnistrators servin;^ 100,000 students in 22 .school districts in the Ve-^^^^^^^ 
Valley nas just been completed. As had occurred durin- the past three years' tb-^o 
responses are then analyzed by conputer and the preferences and na-ds rpque^^tcd >oi; 

Soo"L:?.r^""' I" the past tvo-a^i-a-half leir.; 

1200 ceacherc ixoja the I.erriir.ack Valley have taken in the field 60 in-s=rvi4 cot-.-e3 
that have been offered in Fitchbur^j State'. Graduate program as a direct restjt ?"t-. 

X'n't-off'"""? ^° ^^^^ ^-^i-^^ the fi^Jd rather ^ 

than teachers alvrnys havin?; to travel to the institution of hishsr cdncat--c-a th- 

fZTl "^V,^"" generated other fler.ibilities in Fltchbur^ State's r^a6ua^\ro^::,,,. 
fhf n!:. ^^'^--titutes, the tine fraiaeo have been tailored to rlret 

the needs or educators m the field- All-day scs^^ions, thrps-day s-^^G-on- ev-i- - 
pnotiJn';^'.-"''''"""''^ institutes or se:r,ester-lon-r courses; have been developed^ !;odu"lc,. 
allowin- }:or one creaxt, oti-and-a-half credits or three credits have also .-iv-n 
greater flexibility to thiy pro-ran. . 

te-^ch^'onf of '^-'^'-^f - ^^^^^^ty v.ho have e>q.artise in areas of expre.sed need ' 

tcc,ch .omc of these in-servj.ce cour;3cs. The licICay Canpus School is a no-.i'-.o.- o^ t 

°^ 13 elonentary .c:chool3 and the (:oli--:-.a directs tlic Centr-.] i:.S..^^;.:Z.:: 
^^^--^ff-^-i-of u:.v-:e. o;!-;...:;.tcn:y cc-oo;!:; ^-^ tnn c.atv.r part of ulic'stai:^.;"'"^ 
.'nxcn ..... cn cucuaot of I-uC, and a direct linhaf:e in the r.^C natt;or!:. In a.uMtJo-.' 
the CollsoG is v;or!r.inri collr:boratively with ;inC in articuL-.tin- the IGI. iiidd'o F-^b-'oi 
systea by the clinical. «c«siono for tGachor.:^ .-.n-l ad-:-:-;! rw-r.-ror:: i-p],] t,:.. - " 

jeut^r and uy t:u. dc....iop:,.v. t of t!:. IGU iJlddlo Schcol pl.-i ^.t ic^ LcXay' C^r.pu. ' ocho; .:. . 
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lh« Colloac and rlEC r.vo further lln!-.>J tonrdior throu-h the jc^N.t p:,r,o^n^r.-'-t • ^ 

developed ana sub. if. ted ^rc«ts jointly, iifaff «e..b«ra of 1120 t.och a«pxv.,-;rtc cc,-,- ^ 
xn the collaborci-lvo in-sorviua procran. Personnel ;>ith apccicl o^P^orti''; '^.o t ore ■ ' 
in the school cli....urict.. served by uEC nl.o tench in thcs. In- service or.:..! 

institutions have certain reso-.ircas r,uch c..^ tho ERIC i.icrofichc cc-.d sone 
hardware which c:u^ be used Joiatly. The Colloee uses the co,.puter cnnb^'lUy ^'af 
H^C ha.., and traxns its staff in the fullar d.,ve.lop:....nt of r.iJrofich.^.p"^bUiJy b^- 
pencil.! ''"'^^ '"^ '^^ personnel and resources occurs^;ci;;;;n 

educat'of i'^ l^itchburs - • e's pre-.crvice proar.P.. in early childhood, elc:..eni-.::y 
i^a n.r-c.r ff -^^^P^rience their practicua, includins ..tudent te.cb:; 

sSic* aSln f r " " ^^"^ ^^"^ establxshins a blending of ore.- 

rtZ I in-service te.:,,.., , education occurring in a realistic r,ettinp in r-'..^ 

■"'^'^ relationship of the College end the local school ..ystens fcciliSt; ! by- 
i^iEC has resulted in Fitchburs State's r.ovins ..ore of its undergraduate and ^^duat^ 
stuSnL? ' " "^-^'^ e^peri^nce to It. 

ff^i^'/'^P^rience of the Ccllc(je staff tnovi,,:^, into the con„aunitv., ^r. ho-, o-^curr-^^ 
with the special Education Fusion procrar... har, v„nt,lt«d in the proiu-airs b.^i deve i r a 
t?e ti'r ::fr':f' fler.ibi:i.ity in th. location ot" the course c^'f ii 

the ti..es X7hen tb.ey are offared, and the nodules of credit ..-hicb a-e r-rrntn-l j^, 
l-ierrx-;.ack Valley for e>:ar.ple, a one-and^-one-half credit nodule was bold f^^'thJ;^ ' 
succeooxve cays .last fall for superintend.nts a.-d buildinr. priucipals re: "l^pie^'nt,.- 
tion or Cn^pter /6o. 40 ad.-i-nistrators loft the three-day session with tba^ c^iJi i ,. 
and learning packages developed at and presented by personnel from the Vni^r'-sitv 
Texas at /.ustm and ready to be put into action at the building level. This' is bcin- 
followea up on by the ei£,ht-session one-and-one-half "inod" for classroom tr.-.ch^.s ' 
this sprinc so that ir^plementation is occurring on the building and classroom levels, 

sutHnary, the relationship between the irerri-.:aclc Education Center and Fitchbur'" 
State Collece durin« the past three years has been irarked by closet cc-:;-un' cation 
and linkages, better addressii^-c of needs, core stress on accountability ard rrn.-ter 
specification of educational objectives. Thus stron<3cr partnership., have d.v^l'c'..^ 
becxreen the Collc-e and the school districts throu.rdi the Center, f acil-." ta.->->'ro;.^'- 
of education in this central region of the Conoj-.om-ealth. ' ' " " " 
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„ce,.. ,,,, ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

e.... ... 3...^ 

ae further eKpres3ea concern about „o„a, . .. , , , . 

, ■ ^^^^ . ..cter and quali- 

facataons of teachers be allowed to degenerate" Th. r. 

generate . The Massachusetts normal school 
-dei sc.. tacaac u,e one that .a3 i^tated ac.oss the country 

, on. ana a garter centur.^ .ater, „a33achnsett. „n3t a,a.„ provMe 

^eX3 „orth. o. nat.ona. i..tat.o„-cen.er3 o. aa.ancea education „here there 
.3 .nten3..e a„a e..ten3..e research .nto the theories ar.a practices o. .earn., 
ana the ae.e^,.ent ana a.3se„.n.t.o.-, o. c^-r^cn.™ ,.ater.a.3. ana pro,„„3 ana 
processes .-h^. he3t ™ e..ect.„e .earn.,. aaa.t.on. the=e centers can 
- rea.3t.c tra.., .n^ro^ents .„tnre ana .resent teachers, .n „h.ch 
theor. ana pr.ct.ce can he „eMea . se„.nal teach.n./.earn.n, „n.en3. Snch 
-Teacher Centers can become the arena . • 

arena s contanuang self-examination and self- 
^renewal in terms of e^rcpnonr^o ^ 

excellence an education for the universe of learners. 

LEARNING 

.ince learnm. is such a co.pIe.. .nteman.ea process, ana .ecanse the 
leam.n, process elnsi™. U ac«es attempts to ae..„e U. .ear„.n. 
c<»ti„nan. ..n,e as cc=aUio„s .or the uphrin.in, of chnaren in their 

e»iro.™ent. «s his en..ro.,ent chan.es. the chiia changes. Bver. chi^a is 

doirferent even a.T.ong Siblings. Because of th-i. 

ece.u.c of thas, the problem of reaching and 
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teaching the child is a constantly clianging and dyneuuic ono. Consequently nev: 
applications of theories of learning must be developed, tested and refined for 
dissemnation. Thus, it becomes evident, to paraphrase Al : 'der Popo . that 
"The proper study of children is tho rhV the progressxvL: -.n/^ ? r vi i<i. 

DISSEMINATION - THE MIS SING LINK 

For generations there has been a serious time lag in the widespread adoption 
of proven ideas in education, often asserted to be up to 50 years, according to 
Dr. Francis lanni, formerly of the U.S. Office of Education. This gives one 
explanation for the constant criticism that many existing educational practices are 
not based on current learning theory. Thus, more effective v;ays must be determined 
for educational practices and teacher education* The time must be shortened, the 
excessive lag eliminated. The input from the teacher education institutions to 
the public schools must be accelerated^ implemented and facilitated. The feedback 
from the schools to the colleges must be more conscientiouisly sought after and 
utilized. The dialogue must be constant and focused on identified problems and 
alternative solutions. 

Dissemination is the missing link currently in this system. A 55ystematic 
plan of spreading forward-looking ideas and practices is practically non-existent 
in this State. Too many good plans and projects die a-borning or exist in isolation* 
I'Jhile we are not advocating uniformity, still there is a need for generation of 
promising ideas, for a delivery system to the consuraers and for a systematic 
approach to renev/al. Diversity in learning approaches is to be applauded and, 
indeed, nurtured, but some systGmati:^.ation and sharing is r nndatccy, given the 
shrinking resources pool. 
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A SUSTAII^^SD PROGRAM OP KEmi vUXL 

•Wliat is needed i: - m by which idea. ' have . -3 ted and 

generated are transmitted 1 systems in M;cier that a sust unsd progrikm 

of rejiev;al is promoted. By this input and feedback loop an analysis can be made 
of the"; effectiveness of practice. Through the continuous flow froni and back to 
one of , the generating stations, which is tlie Teacher Center at an institution' of 
higher education, direction is provided for further shared research, developraent 
and dissemination, 

Tt|^e overall process is complex. It requires genuine research, thorough analysis 
and neias assessment followed by later evaluation on a cost-effective basis, wherever 
possible. Some revisions of the experiments are going to require extended periods of 
time fcpt development, testing and revision. It is going to take thousands of 
cniXdrei;! proceeding through the whole cycle before the effect of a process coir.prising 



multiple option programs can be determined. Sporadic and uncoordinated research 
currently utilized to evaluate the impact of many programs is all too often inconclu*^ 
sive/ v/asteful and of poor quality. Some educators have been confounding tlie integral 
, process of research and development by their lack of continuity in the evaluation of 
programs in terms of the impact on the individual going through the learning process, 
thus reaching conclusions unscientifically • Worse yet, they have often not been 
utilizing a comprehensive test population to obtain valid results and have even been 
testing limited outcomes. 

As society is changing, there are changing social needs- Education must lead 
the v/ay in promoting change as woXl as responding to it. Nev; adveinces in technology 
must also be utilized in coping v/ith the knowledge e>:p lesion and its applications • 
Education today has the challenge of solving newer problems that are developing as 
well as ir.seting the perennial problems that plague our society. Education must 
provide the learner v;ith the attitudes, feelings, values and kno'./ledge necessary for 
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the resolution of personal-social problems, and those entailed in world hunger, 
social unrest and criina which are continually increasing. Thus, a renewal system 
is essential and inescapable if we are going to keep abreast. of thts needs of today 
and of .tomorrow, becoming aware both of the problems of our time and those we are 
transmitting to and/or creating for succeeding generations. 

INTERREI^STIONSHIPS 

To accomplish these complex goals, there must be an interrelationship estab- 
lished lS,etween the local school systems, the State Department of Education, the 
M 

Regionaji U.S. Office of Education, educational cooperatives, teacher education 
instituj;.ions and other ancillary social agencies - a critical mass of contributing 
service^! To bring about an effective linkage with the State Education Department 
and the local school districts, a State College is in a unique position to be a 
catalyst. Tv/o State agencies are thus more effectively able to join forces with the 

4 

local district and regional groupings of districts and help coordinate projects and 
assure more effective planning, continuity and long-term development. This linkage 
means participation, collaboration and cooperation among the varied segments just 
referred to. A practicum which blends pre-service through in-service education 
becomes viable in the central institution which is the Teacher Center. The practicum 
may also utilize satellite agencies for the development of specific competencies in 
which these agencies possess expertise. In this way, a taxonomy of function for 
interfacing agencies is enunciated. This results in maximum utilization of avail- 
able resources in terms of efficient and effective teacher education based on the 
attainment of competencies demonstrated by performance. 
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II. PUrOLlC EDUCATIOrj RENi:WAL SYSTEM 



A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 



The contemporary scene calls for a sustained process of syi^tcn^atic input anaJ.ys.i.^, 
projected altornative soliitions and foodback producing continuous impact for progress. 
This rnay be illustrated by the following diagram of the relationships tliat currently 
exist asiong the Teacher Center at Fitchburg State College and the three other essential 
components which comprise this loop system. Implicit in this suggested model are also 
the pertinent agencies providing health and social services that impinge on teacher 
education . 

PARTNERS!^ PJZl-jKWXMG PUBLIC KH^CATIOIl FROM FRP> SERVI CE 

THROUGH IH-5ERVICS 



SCHOOL DIgTRICTjl 
Practice and extend theory 
Theory adaptation 



STATE DEFAJIXMENT 
OF EDUCATION ITS 
REGIONAL OFPICES 
Le^^alj Fiscal 
Supervl fl ion > 
Statistical 
Gather! & 
Interpretation, 
Coordination , 
Certification 
Grant Adminls t rat 1 on 
Auditing Regional ^ 
Offices 




\ 

J 



TEACin:R CKJITKR 
(At Collo^cTun i vo rai ty ) ^/^ 
"Theory generation, Tenting:;," 
nefinln^^, Development, 
Disfseminat ion 



EPUCATTOriAL 
COOPCRATTVPS 
Needs Assessment 
Anuly.s 1 .-3 h 
EvQluat Ion , 
Staff Developmen 
Comnunl cations » 
Belnrt Field Ap:<2n^ 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



The first component in the Public Education Renewal System (depicted on the ■ 
previous page) is the School Districts. They practice and extend educational 
theory and, hopefully, tr^. to develop new theory:.'"'" „ust provide an articulated, 
comprehensive and fle.:ible program r-.eeting the needs of students in their respective 
districts. It is here that teachers • for the real world nust adapt theory to real 
situations, it is here that educational practice must be continually renewed and 
•updated. It is in the schools that diagnosis and prescription xnust become the order 
Of the j^y so that the individual needs of youngsters are being n.et systen,atically. 
Parents,, the Massachusetts Teachers Association, taxpayers, school cormnittees, 
adzninistrators, students, community agencies, public officials and other interested 
parties Ust be involved at the school district, regional and/or State levels in 
j contributling to this renewal of public education. 

EDUCATlOi^fil. COOPERAT IVES 

Essential to the dissemination and continuous development of any research being 
done in the laboratory of the college is the Educational Cooperative. It is graphi- 
cally presented on the previous page as the bridge or linking agency between the School 
Districts and the College. Some State Colleges have developed this collaborative 
relationship with Educational Cooperatives in the region they serve - clusters of 
school districts which have banded together to improve the delivery of educational 
services. Tliese Educational Cooperatives comprise the next component in this loop 
system at the three o'clock position in tl.e diagram. The Cooperative's main function-. ' 
are needs assessment, staff development, computer searches, networking with national 
ir.ovements, linkages with school districts, and evaluation of products and processes. 
^Communication to its clients of information about theory and practice is also a 
key function of the cooperative in its dissemination process. It actually prepares 
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the .soil for the field agents, by assessing the needs of its clients. Such a 
; Cooperative is i^ed an Educational Research Services Center, it is a cooperative 
emd collaborative of school systems banded together to asses., analyse and evaluate 
theory and practice and to pool their resources in prcn-.oting efficient and effective 
school operation. It is a center of cor^nunication and disseMnation, performing 
services as an educational broker, facilitating the spread of successful practices. 



THE COLLEGE 



Shown at the six o'clock position on the preceding diagram is the Teacher Center 
at the College or University. The Teacher Center is the laboratory setting at the 
College? where theories are generated, tested and refined. It is the Research and 
Development Center, the Renewal Center, such as may exist on a limited nuanber of 
catnpuse,^ in the State at present. It is at the college or university that learning 
systems^- for exajnple, such as the Idea-Kettering-supported IGE (Individually Guided 
Educatiok) process can be developed, but not in vacuo since input v;ill be encouraged 
fron. alt. other partners in the proposed ir.odel. Also, such a learning system is 
complemented by the programs from the University of Wisconsin's Research and Develop- 
ment center for Cognitive Learning, while tondertaking research of different types 
this Teacher Center also has as a major focus development and adaptation of programs 
which have already been proven e^erimentally. Through pre-service and in-service 
education— in essence a continuum of professional experiences—the Center becomes 
the vehicle for the dissemination of well-developed programs and of personnel to 
implement tlieni. 

STfiTE DEPARTt-IENT OF EDU CATION 

The fourth component, the State Department of Education is charged with legal 
and fiscal supervision of public education. As the preceding diagram indicates, the 
State Department of Education has a significant linking role to perform b^atv.'ccn its 
fellow State institutions, the State Colleges and the Universities, and the Public 
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School Districts. It is involved in ntatistical gathering and interpretation. It has 
responsibility for functions such as coordination and certification. Tlircugh its 
leadejcship role in its Central Office and its regional offices, it can lend sub- 
stantial support, including financial, to enable successful educational practices to 
be impleniented. It can also bring together clients and service providers by acting 
as a clearinghouse for ideas / programs, consultants, etc. In addition, it can 
continue to host statewide and regional conferences on critical issues and problen^s 
in order to maintain the focus on a systematic approach to the planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of meaningful chemge. This will establish a statewide monitoring 

system l^o insure quality and equality of education for all students in the Coirononv.'ealth. 
M 

Ppssibly the relationship between tlie State Department of Education's Regional 
■ • • 

Offices,. and the Educational Cooperatives should also be addressed. V.liereas the 
strengthening of the Regional Offices is intended to decentraliz e the efforts of 
^ the State Department of Education, the development of Education Cooperatives is 
intended to centralize the services and cooperative efforts of groups of school 
districts. Although competition may be generated in the process, this can be 
healthful, it is important, however, to note carefully the tv;o basically different 
approaches to meeting the needs of the school districts and their consumers - the 
students and the taxpayers. 

SYNERGY = SYNCHRONIZED ENERGY 

Actually this Public Education Renevjal System is in effect at the present 
time to some extent. There are colleges which do provide for a continuum of rencv/al 
from pre-service through in-service, in conjunction v;ith the other components in 
■■ this system. There already exists, to some degree, liaison among some State Colleges, 

the University, the private colleges and laniversities and Educational Cooperative r; , 
j the State. Education Department and the Public Schools, These components have corr.o 
■ together to generate even greater synthesized energy. Thus they have gained synergy 
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where each makes its unique inpiit but the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 
V^hat can be generated from such sources of energy is a continuous, coordinated system, 
providing valuable input and feedback for. the renewal of public education. There is 
a definite need in the Coircnonwealth nov; and in the future for colleges and universities 
to work more energetically with Educational Cooperatives, v/ith the State Education 
Department and with the public schools in their respective regions of the State to 
maximize this renewal in public education throughout the Coinmonwealth of Massachusetts. 

A SYSTEM.'i|TIC PROCESS ESSENTIAL 
M 

At tjie present time in public education in Massachusetts, a systematic pro- 
cedure is. lacking for identifying promising practices and processing them through 
the several segraents of education, viz., the State Department of Education, the 
^, school districts, the educational cooperatives and the institutions of higher 
education;. Such a systematic process involves tapping into the collective expertise 
represented in these segments so that promising practices can be further developed, 
refined and disseminated. 

Dissemination is often the missing link. How to centralize and decentralize 
and get back out to the client— the student in tlie public schools—is a major 
problem- By a loop system involving the concerned components, a renewal can occTir 
as promising practices are tested, refined and disseminated to the public schools of 
this State with as much selective involvement of the parties concerned as is 
necessary. This suggests that change could be engineered through carefully selected 
ad hoc groups to address the task at hand. Only by such a systematic approach to 
these complex problems can ronev/al truly take place. 

) ■ 
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III. A LIFE-STk-LE OF LEA.PJIIWG 



A MULTIDISCIPLlHAlxy /lPPROACH 

The renewal of public education vill be achieved :..ost effectively through the ' 
scholarship of many disciplines, including biolog,., psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
technology, and curriculum in the varied content areas. . 

The growth and developn-.ent of the child and of the adolescent :nust be a central 
and continuous study of the educator. Pro. the ti.e the person is an infant, he is 
affected by all that happen, around hi.. The child learns in accord with conditions 
in his nature which are both natural ar.d conditioned. There are certain develop- 
mental tL^s Which he .ust undergo and the quality of which determine his character 
and personality. Concepts .ust be developed. The psyche of the person in^pels hira 
to inquire and explore. The child grows and develops, influenced by societal factor.. 
He is affected by his environ^ent-whether at ho.e, in schools, or in the co.ar.unity- 
) and by the people in these varied settings. In essence, learning .ust becone individ- 
ually child-prescribed, facilitated and managed by con>petent professionals. 

TO adequately describe and understand the complexities and uniquenes.s of the 
learner, an interdisciplinary approach is essential. An integrated professional 
block, consisting of an interrelated body of knowledge derived from several 
disciplines, must focus on the learner, learning theories, the organization of 
content, and modes of con^unication. The elements of biology (growth and develop- 
ment), psychology (learning theories), sociology (environment), philosophy, media, ■ 
and curriculum in varied disciplines must be integrated. Acquioition of knowledge, 
its preservation, its application, and its implementation are all relevant. Informa- 
tion, skills and attitudes are all part of the picture. Restructuring, reorganising, 
and evaluating, as well as making judgn-.ents on the basis of knowledge, are all 



essential. 
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RTFECHIVE DOMRTt? 

^ affective domain ..ust receive proper . emphasis if the total person is to be 

developed. The senses play a pronunont role in learn..,. They are the receptors - ^ 

conductors of the environment of the learner, .ho learne .-.on.s in. ^mally. 

Feelings and emot^'^ns a±ve^ ^nnc 

give tone .-,u . nsaty tc learning, -...y also condition lear:..- 

-..rors often c.-^e learning to be r: aught" than "taught." 

AFFECTIVE nn^.iP?---2~" 

In .d=i=ic -t-o iBpaat of prejudices, biases-, en,ot:a.= ,l responses, en,otional 
overtones, „o„-v^=., co,».„io.tion, simplistic reduction .chni,ues, wal.in. away 
fro. problems, and errors in thin,i„, „ust all be consider^, in relation to the .ey 
s.ills^£ proble^-solvin,. One often is not able to learn if he is hampered by . 
constrictions which affect his thi„.i„,. Vet the tensions, pressures and forces of 
the ti^e demand fuller understanding of «,e affective donain „d its relationship to 
_ the behavior of learners. Peelings are central to motivation, ,oal-settin.. aspira- 
tions and actions. Values are also vital. They cannot be treated fro. a neutral 
posture, abstracted fro. any relation to reality, especially in the confusion of 
today's society. 

In addition to traditional values, there are contemporary issues which growing 
youth are confronted with daily. ,,„,ents express a preference for peace over 

violence, love over hate, Justice over injustice, a clean environment over e.nloita- 
Uon of nature. Any analysis of teacher education must examine what factor, color 
audg^nt in the formation of values, in the application of knowledge, in the formula- 
tion Of decisions, and in the determination of the use to be made of learning. It is 
fine to prepare students for the knowledge explosion. The "cop^ability which Tofflcr 
claims prepares people for the future is only part of the picture. The e.,sence of 
jue Wisdom is to loam to m,.e the right use of knowledge for the welfare of 
individual human beings and for the service of mankind. 
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TH5 ART OF LE/lH: :!!!^: 

Learning iao le or (as. .it h^i^s been called) tho art of lea ing# c: : 
not come from sp r . j or just from the lib.--^ i arts per . se ^ .1^ :ay be 

stimulated, be e:*" ' j ■ : _ zz j^e exercised, but the chances are the incliv:, -iual is 
normally too busy £.::rn£.. _rix^ iznowledge or too intent on learning hov/ to U5 e such 
knowledge. There must It into the professional program an integrat:ion of tlie 

body of knowledge r:£^™>:e^ :.earnincr so that the learner, be he pre-school youngster 
or college student^ - ai. 3 learn how to learn, to enjoy learning and to develop 
a style which leads ;zzime of learning. And while the professional teacher is 

exemplifying good tsac iq is learning while teaching, putting due emphasis 

throughout his teach :::£ r 2~ zai the learner and his unique process of learning. Pie 
is taking into accour- . jrrrividuals * learning styles, learning rates, learning 
abilities and disabilities and learning interests and disinterests, as Chapter 7G6 
is currently highlighting in Massachusetts. He must take into account the fact 
that everyone is constantly involved in a teaching/learning continuum, in playing 
both or either role(s) at appropriate points along this continuum- The facts beat- 
out that despite our great interest in and success in formal education, this State 
is little different from others in the basic learning skill areas, as standardized 
tests bear out. A Right- to- Read program is as much a concern of the Fedearal Govern- 
ment in Massachusetts as it is in any other state. All too many students are leaving 
our 'chools functionally illiterate. They have not learned to learn. 
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' IV> THS TEr.CHSR ED'JCATIQN CENTER 

... i . 

CIIISD STUDY IS rSt^TRSTj 

It is in a Teacher Educatx.on Center that integrated, ::ro: ssiojia?. experiences 
such as are requisite for the teacher/learner may quite sacis-^ctorily occur. In 
such an Educational Research and Development Center, child st=7 is tfcs order of 
the day. Real^ direct learning experiences result from coli^i?- studenl:s working 
with youngsters from freshman year onwards. Being a teacher :^de. for example, allows 
ample scope for the one-to-cne tutoring experience whereby a c^lege student can 
acquire insight into the individual learner with whom he is working. This type of 
direct exT)erience is also integrated into the professional espeiriences connected 
with many of the courses taken in teacher education. Procedures by whica students 
leazrn are not taught merely in a classroom. Methods courses are not taught only in 
•^a classroom or from a book in the abstract. Learning theories are exemplified and 
tested in a very real learning setting. The college student does more than observe 
and see demonstrations. He is deeply involved where the action is and learns early 
the research-orientation which his learning as a teacher must continually follow, in 
this process valuable self-screening of the professional candidate also occurs. 

DIRECT, CLINICRL EXFEI^IEKCES IN REAL SETTINGS 

. The Teacher Center, as Dean Corrigan of the University of Vermnnt noted in 
Kentucky recently (1973) , "serves the same function that hospitals serve for medical 
scamols." As Madeline Hunter, Principal of the UCLA University Elesrentaxy School, 
has rioted in her Kappan article (1970), "Expanding Roles of Labmstcsry Schools": 
"■Bie laboratory school bears the same relationship to the school edisration as the 
teaching hospital does to the medical school or the psychology labrrratary does to 
.the department of psychology .... Undergraduate and graduate s^cients should have 
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the a\^lalx^;uy cf a laboratory ol f - u 

• Ol us ..e f t]ie richest resou ^CGs in their 

inquiry and 2di;cat:i.on. " Onlv on - = ^ 

amy on ... a ba.^.-, -^larvzng a realistic, hoterogoneous 

studen. ..dy. coul^ such a .e.=.e. : .c.tic:. c. -.er be justified. , .eUo. i^ 

the Ha^ school o. ^dj^ation Bui: otin (1969, noted: ^.Hor t.ain.., 

is «ost e«e^i.el:- done real c^ia.en i. the schools and trained s.,er^ 

visors Who a., .^.^iar wit. th. co^nity ..d .ho have a person! .c:™e., to ... 
responsibili^ .o. these children . , . we focus training for cl.s.^e,. teaching 
the only piece where it can be done properly - the schools. . . ^ the P.epar..ion 
of leaders capable of reformulating curriculum a.d instruction." 

CHII;D_T HE FOCUS OF THB PKOGKAJ-I 

It is th. xeacher Mucaticn Center «,at the child or the aao;!.3«„t be=o„es 
the focus of the educational pro^ra.. It is here that the theory "the ,orop.r 

study of Children is the ohild" becomes eminently precticeble. fls j<,>», De«ey 
established „he„ he directed the University of Chicago .eboratory s=t.o„i, „B>e teacber 
»as to bear in ™ind that the child, not the subject matter, was the oj 
teaching; his grovrth-»ental, physical and social - the objective oe ^1 endeavor, 
^e teacher was expected to be aware of each child's ability to lear.-,- of hi. strength, 
and limitations, and tb give these consideration in the daily planning." 

THBDITIOKfil. MB SCHOOLS NOT TIE M SKTP 

It is certainl,. true that i^oratoi-y schoc .s throughout this nat*°« ha-e n,v ^„ 
near solving the problems of efe=ation. ,«,ile .Id forms of practice .chooi. or 
laboratory sch=ls are not a=usatc, -_>Us does .ot mean that „a need ,.° for- of 
Centers for de«=lo=r,ent and Ssseminati^E of successful practices. 

There is a oee. for a Taacher Ed==aon Center that reaches on= ^■^ the PUb»= 

schools e>nd is i^'^orrr^-al r^-*^*- <r 

^ i--_gr.l part of the xnr.titaations and agencies in ^ 9iven r^qi^ 
which are impacting on the education of children. 
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lABO: TQRy SC'^^'ZLS IN KEAL SETTING 

- J is V, ir-tn-- of note that a leadi t school district z-uch as Evanston, Illinois 
has . ...velope 1 -tho nev; Martin Luther Ki - Laboratory School, >;hich is producing very 
bener-;„cial r^suj^r: m this leading schc ^ district, according to Dr, Joseph Porter, 
Super-ratendenn cf £chools. Even as ear _y as 1967, in conceptualizing the role of 
the l^oratory s:cirn:-l in a school district, working in coordination vith the area 
colleges or ur±vf-HiLties, the Superintendent at that time, Gregory Coffin, stated: 
"In the laboraxrrrv s:chool ve v.'ill be conducting carefully selected research, individ-- 
ualizing instrucrrlon, and using the effective results to serve best each child in the 
school and throughout the district." 

AmS OF LABORATORY SCHOOL 

Coffin continued: "The laboratory school, however, vjill be a 'seed school,' 
looking at new laethods and new programs for children, 'proving i:hein out* for the 
district. 

"In addit:z-Oix to h^ing a developmental and demonstration center for new ideas, 
techniques £i d metbods, asd building a program to individualize learning experiences^ 
the lab sosml is aimed et::^: 

**Effa5rr±vely using bi: educati^^f^sal solution to the problnm. of de facto segregatioxi 
that vi^Il bmm&lx. all chiiSrexi:;- 

'*Qr^s=±z±mz an envxronmeint as a test school for new patterns of staff utilization 
and r2rx^xi:B::r^£;, innovrrtions i: carr±culuin and nev; instructional devices and 
tecaniqaes; 

"Enca22rH:uiiig 'syste3:iatic e-^<2lnst±on and dissemination of selected promising 
educational :pxsiri=Li:es.'* 
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JUGHTHOUSES DPI?' T JJ\ST 

Experience v.-ith Federal grants r.as shovm" thcit lightliouses don't persist when 
the funds are ren:oved. Successful rr:actices are not spread just by hapxz^cnstc^nco, hii'c 
rather according to a plan or syster:^ Ideas may flo-urish but tend to die v/hext they 
are kept in isolation. Whcit is iieeci^i is systematic prograinming in conjunction v;ith 
established Centers in critical :eg : ns of the State^ Tliese Centers should becoRie 
the getieraiiing stations whereby he avnamic energy of varied agencies and institutions 
can be maximized throughout the educational process fran pre-^ervice througli in-service, 

REDEFINITION r3F HOLE 

Tlie Labcinistory School must he redefined. It must be a pXace v?here children are 
studied^ not studied about. Het-.iodSr curricuXum and parent-sj::hool relationships 
must be learned in a live contei^t. Experiments £n:e conducted here^ new ideas ere 
generated and tested here, and national programs are developed and disseminated from 
such a Center. Evaluation prcrrrams can also be tried and izested here. Sx:ch evaluation 
programs would reveal learninc deficiencies and disfibili-tiies'f enabling the staff to 
diagnose dif ficul;:ies xjd pres ribra and to provide notivatio:. and appropxiate grouping, 
and then to rcpBax the process appropriate intex^^-als. It is only on tht' Is of 
inipacting meaningfully on the ^. :-^..crf?icrLoiial programs in school in its re~gion n-i 
throughout the CccnrnonweaiLi^z: txEi such ™eachcr Education Centers cari expect t justify 
their existence -=nd ccnn::::^i£d s ppcrrt. 

lOEA AUTHORITY SEE KS 

One of the ontspoken. prcprments of a Teacher Education Center has been Roy Edelfolt:, 
professional associate, NEA Program for Professional ?j:xcellencc. In a rozax^ article 
yo^^y's EducaTbion - r:EA Journal (1973), entitled -"The Refcrm of Taacli-r E;::acation" , 
Dr. Edclfelt notres^ 
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"V7e need, then to establish teacher-^education schools, that is, elementary and 
secondary schools or settings adjacent to schools where tha education of teacher 
takes- place concurrently vdzh the education of children. Hiese should be institutions 
in which the cor?jnunity, the school, and the college have readied some mutual agree- 
ments ;( contracts) about common and xndiviJuGl purposes.'' 

Edelfelt continues in the sajns article: 

"llie focus would be on learnxrig how to learn; on developing productive, positive 
attitudes about learning; on ijitrz^uing the studer- with the intellectual process; on 
the application of thinking proce^^^ in solving hiirnan probleris; on developing skills • 
and kncVledge that have purpose and that cultivaiie human satisfaction; on hun^an 
relations skills; and on fostering self-understanding and persona] adequacy." 

TEACIISlV EDUCATION CEirTER ESSFMTIP^ 

The insights of Dr. Edelfelt are rather revec. iic concludes: 

"Bp the teacher education sch 1 z .s essential . Thxtxe r^sry-e jjeen ideas like this 

before— ^and too often they have xe^B-x^-r^d :n tnie crs^ring bonrd cj: rn the literattire. 

The new interest in teacher educatd_G;: centenn ma-^ sense, and — seems to have 

caught the fancy of enough teacxiern rr^ get iir: tru^sd in action^ B :t how can this 

be approached?" 

S0M5 GUID£LI^;£S FO R TTEACHER EDUC ATXO:^ CTKTSRS 

In suMfiation, Edelfelt also proposes seme operating principles for teacher 
education centers in the follov/inc terns : 

"Guidelines for teacher ens^is:rion :s:chr3ol£^ (as descrilied : tt:2::s axticle, one 
type of renewal center) should:^±iirrlude prc3nzis±Dir3 iike the folIli>-;inq: 

1. The staff should iniiiude eviHxycne i^rcm teacher aid. to senior professor, 

and governance of the cent^^ shoiuiid be tba rigrrt and resi^ronsibility of thoce 

who use it. . 
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2. Teachers sliould work individually, but also in groups, to study and solve 
problem. 

3. Study and rei:sarch should be an integral part cf the usual school opeiratior 

4. The community (parents and laimen) should be deeply involved. 

5. Many cosmunity agencies and institutions should work vith tlie school. 

6. Adequate coney and the readiness to gainble with new and different ideas 
should be evident." . 

In addition, objectives such as the following might be added : 

7. The staff should strive for the optirnuin development of the total capa- 
bilities of each individual student, 

8. Learners should be provided v/ith direct, rich and varied educativa 
experieirrres , 

9. Scdected, oppropriato instructional equipment and media systems should 
Frovide for customized instruction in ternis of the student's learning ability, 
rate of learning, style of learning, interest end energy. 

10. Tha Teacher Education Center should facilitate from the pre-service 
through the in-service level the development and dissemination of successful 
programs and practices and the preparation of personnel to implement these 
successful programs and practices in the school districts of the State. 

QURLITY S UPPOR? WITH LIt-:iTSP RESOURCES 

Valuable as Teacher Education Centers may be in .the pre-service and in-service 
aspects of the education program, it is recognised that only a limited number of 
such Centers vd.ll exist, throughout the State. This is the case because of the need 
to support properly and professionally any such Centers which are intended to porforKt 
the functions already referred to. With the financial constraints that will exist, 
J it may ±e wise to think in terms of three or four regions of the State being sexved— 
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possibly V^astexn, Central, Southeastern and Metropolitan Boston- Wherever these 
Centers are designated/ it should be borne in mind that substantial support v?ith 
resources v?ill be required if they are to attain the excellence essential to renew 
public edvication in the Cotrunorivrealth. As has happened in Britain, Teacher Educat::.on 
Centers can becomo the sites for the dissemination of successful practices and of 
personnel trained in implementing these successful practices • 

^ACHER gPUCA TlOI^ CEqa?l ^HS Al^D IN-SERVICS ErUCATIOn 

The priority currently being placed on in-service education of teachers is 

evident in the Seventh ^nnual l?ational Vocational and Technical Teacher Education 

S eminar grocegdings (1974), This Report, containing a presentation by Kaare Jacobsen 

and Harry N. Drier, notes: 

"In-service education today cannot be viewed as a frill or an add-on activity 
to take place at the beginning or any other single point in tLnie of any schccl 
year. It must be considered an integral feature, woven into the ongoing 
instructional prog'^aiu and organizational fabric of the system* Fundamental 
to educational change strategy is total school staff involveinent. If educa- 
tion is to meet the demand of the time, it must plan for change by involving 
the entire school staff. Gorman (1972) writes in the recoinniended guidelines for 
in-service development: 
«»=When all of the educational personnel involved with Career Education are a 
part of the in-service education program, then, it will be more likely that the 
program vill have a positive enduring effect in the total educational enx^iron- 
ment," 

"Any school district considering in-service training needs for all their ste-iir 
jneiTibers is likely to face some difficult issues. Rapid educational change, 
like that being called for in career education, calls for continual in--sorv:i.C:i 
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education of existing staff. School budgets exe inadequate in many districts 
and the cost of in-service education is increasing, i\s costs increase, thex'e 
V7ill be pressure to limit staff renetA-al to those staff members v/ho can profit 
the most. CThis is critical because to exclude any teachers from particix^ating 
in in--service May hinder the adoption process. Many educational changes are 
long lasting and need total staff dnvolvement and support. This is especially 
true of career, education presently serving as a change model that demands long- 
range planning time to develop, test, and evaluate." 

VJhether the content is the timely thrust of carp^.r education, the emerging area 
of management of instruction, the fiscally essential matter of PPES, or the vital 
agenda of developing the management skills in front-- line supervisors such as principals, 
v;ho exert the single greatest effect on the direction a given school takes, the implica- 
tions for the in-service education a Teacher Education Center can offer are inescap- 
able ♦ 

One of the perennial problems of in-service v;hich the Teacher Education Centers 
will be called upon particularly to solve is that of the teacher resistive to any 
form of change. As the Seventh ;\nnual National Vocational and Technical TGiacher 
Education Seminar Proceedinr?s (1974) also states: 

"In-service education is a planned process for influencing teacher behavior with 
the intent of changing conditions and instructional practices in the classroom. 
As educational change occurs, attempts must be made to involve all teachers in 
an organized program of in-service education. In planning in-service activities, 
it is important to recognize that many teachcrsoften defend the traditional 
content and approaches in education and resist change. Unless effective means 
are developed to encourage the resistive teacher to attend in-service education 
programs for the purpose of change, there will be little of achieving intended 
outcomes. The problem is that staff development specialists and program ccvelo- 

V 

have not developed effective in~service strategies to influence tlie behavior 
change of rcjsistive teachers." 
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. ALTERNATIVE ORMKiroc ppR reiJEWAI. . " 

tHe „.e. .„ae« ana «... 

. ^ .a.„e.. ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

a,,3,. ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

service efforts In very realistic getting. i„ the field In f. , 

^ iieid. In fact, a jnajor effort 

, n™. in .e ne« fi.. ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ea.e.. co^i.n eaiiea f. a ne„ „Mc. ..in,, .ge.e. ..-_i. 

- ...-=e„ie. .eae„e. in ^ .ia.ionsHip. 
axs. ..e pian a.vocatea ana i.pie.e„.ea W Oean 

- -leao i„ Hi. ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ _ 

type Of Vision ... ^„ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Co™x. „M.. ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

components - the Public School districts the c,.^^ n 

rricts, the state Department of Education, the 

Educational Cooperatives together with i-h«. ^ 

gether wxth the coironunxty agencies and the State Colleges 

as has been advocated in this Danei- q„^h 

^"'^^ ^ P^^"' it is being iir.plemented in a 
lamted nx^nber of institutions in Massachusetts currentlv 

nuserts currently, even goes beyond the fnr- 

«acMn, ana fo..a.a-Xoo.i„, presentation of Xaa.Her Centers in tH. Spring 

issue of the Journa l of Teacher v^ur.^-^- 

^^^Hcatxon. Many national authorities have stressed 

the key significance of Teacher rf^in-«.>.= ^- ^ 

Teacher centers today xn this issue devoted exclusively to 

Teacher Centers, 
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STRATEGIES FOR TEACHER C EI^TRP.S 

Keameth R. Howey of the University of l-linnesota expresses his position in relafcio- 

to Teacher Centers in the very title of his article in the Spring, 1974 issue of the 

Journal of Teacher Ed^^ "Coiiiprehensive Renewal in the Pul^lic Schools: The 

Context and Potential of Teacher Centers." Howey writes: 

"Conditions seem to point up at least two program strategies for teacher centers 
which should more fully engage school personnel in renewal efforts. First, 
there must be a shift in emphasis from training individual teachers to training 
teachers in teams or to assume specific roles within a team. Second, training 
models are needed to generate program/staff development specialists to assume 
primary responsibility for leadership in renewal. . .This new role is perhaps 
best imbedded in the teacher center, which ideally will have one foot in the 
) school and the other in the community. ... 

"The position taken here is that teacher centers have excellent potential to 
become a primary vehicle for comprehensive renewal. The degree to vjhich that 
potential becomes reality will be determined to a large degree by how successfully 
these centers can integrate diverse elements within both the profession and 
the coirmunity and bring them to focus on fundamental issues of school improvement 
. . .With change taking place at an increasingly rapid rate, renewal mechanises 
will have to be brought more directly into the 'scene of action.' Both the 
potential of teacher centers and the renewal they can bring about are considcrcbliV 

KAT IONAL TEACHERS' REPORT ADVOCATES TKACH ER CENTERS 

Whether they are called Teacher Centers, Teachers' Centers or Teacher Education 
Centers, th6 moveme'nt is underway nationally in this direction. Indeed, as V7illicim l. 
^ Smith, Director of the Teacher Corps, U.S. Office of Education, . has stated (1974) : 
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/It is this very flexibility and adaptatdlity v/hich ensures the usefulness of the 
teaching center concept It is; indeed noteworthy that at this stage the teaching 
profession itself has gone on record in Inside Out: Report of the Teachers' Field 
Task Force on the Iinprovement and Reform of American Education y released by the U.S. 
Office of Education in 1974 as supporting Centers for the development and improvement 
of teachers. Excerpts from their Report follov;: 

"The one non-negotiable recononendation, then^ is that. . . centers must develop 

programs that focus directly on the needs of kids. . . 

• .•i'o assign responsibility where it can be carried out effectively and to 
maintain a responsive system staffed with competent teachers, a new unit is 
proposed for all public schools — the teachers' center. 

A . .The function of a teachers' center is to maintain an effective educational 

program through continual teacher preparation in the knov;ledge/ attitudes ^ and 
techniques of teaching. The teachers" center will provide opportxinities for 
teachers to participate in a continuing effort to maintain and upgrade skills. 
Continual education and training are an obligation upon both the teaching pro-- 
fession end the school district, and it could serve as the pivotal component of 
an educational planning system. 

"The program within the teachers' center is a continuous process, cyclic in 
nature, the first step being to determine the needs of students and teachers. . . 

"The teacher center's primary funding should be public sources: local, state, 
and federal. Local funds currently used for in-service activities are appropriate? 
a portion of state funds used in research and similar programs should be allocated 
^ for teachers' centers, but the primary source should be federal. This consists 
of a specific grant to each state to be distributed to districts establishing 
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teacher. .....rs. cento.. „.a. also seo. .„„.i„, o«,e. p..Uc 

^ ana p.ivato agencies v„.o.. locally aet...i„ca pro,.=^ 
funds appropriate. 

"The o.U,ation of each of those paxUclpaUn. agencies, the school .i.tricf 

and the professional organisations, should be -^ar^.d \-n ^ r 
, , i>iiuuiQ X3G agreed to and forinali2ed in thp 

master contract that defines working conditions and .n..T- " - 

J ^^naicions and specific responsibilities 

for the profession and the local district." 
TEACHER CENTERS Tmjthpj^^^^ . _ 

^0.1 . Bu^ain. .3soc.a.e .i.ccto. c. entl.1.3 Hi. a«icl. in ..3 Sp..n, 

1974 ^^^o,re^,_^^,,^^ „3^^„^^^„ ^^^^^^^^^ 

In tliis "Scenario" ho notes: 

•■Preparation in the effective utilisation of vario.= .novlea,e .ase -stored 
ana re«rieva.le-is an i.po.ta„t a„a contin.i„, facet of our Prof o.sionali.™. . . 
"Our-PO^.. ..tensive li.„., ana information center is tiea to cc^paraMe cent-.a 
arouna t„e nation. Ca.le television p.oviaes the connecting capabilities with all 
Kinas Of Sites which can p.oviae aiverse experiences. Cable ^ enables us to tie 

m not only with the best that the v;,v^^„c. ^- ■ , . 

tnat the various disciplines have to offer, but also 

with myriads of individuals in -,n ^ 

xdua.s m all kinds of settings with all kinds of cultural 

backgrounds. This fonn of t\7 ^r.^^^^ » 

term of TV inaeed makes available a vast 'cafeteria' of 

eauoational experiences „hich can infer., clarify, challenge, ana stimulate. .0 
.elect experiences a„a thus a.e in control of our o,..„ education. can follov, 
through on prescriptions fo. ,„.th basoa .pon diagnostic efforts of teacher 
educators responsible for counseling, guidi,.,. and teaching us for lifetime 
growth • 

"By learning new .odes of thinking and behaving, education per.onn.l arc able to 
guide young learners in siirdlar interdisciplinary growth." 
« Professional Development Center 
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N Burdin concludes: 

"I am certain that the future will change drastically in the days ahead. 

World, societal, and educational changes which seem desirable will be handled * 

rationally and competently. Those which seem to demean and undermine individuals 

• ai^d democracy will be challenged. Our PDC, I am proud to- say, will be among the 

valued and valuable resources of the future • Here is partnership; here are 

resources. Here are vision and reality. Here is where the emerging v;orld comes 

into focus for professionals, education students, and citizens. Here, in large 

measure, is where the educational part of the total societal strategy for building 

topiorrow comes into being. While our PDC isn't the only place for studying, 
. 'I . 

xnl-eractmg, dreaming, and doing, it is quite a place 1" 
THE FUTbPxE IS NOV/ 

^ Now that Teacher Education Centers are on the front burner, it would surely be 

most tiiUely for the Massachusetts State College System to give priority to making 
this idea whose time has come a reality. Some of the possibilities of the Teacher 
Education Center may be gleaned from the poem. Teacher Centers by Madison.- Judson, 
which has been attached to this paper as an Appendix, 

V, "TO. EFFECT AND ON A GENERAL PLAN" 

THE BUSItJESS OF TOIS STATE 

It is by such a systematic approach to reform and renewal that the Coirimonwealth 
of Massachusetts can best fulfill its clear-cut responsibility to assure a continuous 
and adequate supply of very well prepared teachers and to insure a continually renew-- 
ing development of the instructional progreans to meet the needs of its citizens at 
. many levels of the educational process. 
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25- 

A RENEWAL OF COMMITItSNT 

On- the marble walls of the Jefferson Memorial the inimortal v/ords of the writer 
who described our nation's spirit and comiitment two centuries ago are inscribed. 
He wrote: "Establish the law for educating" its citizens. It is chiefly by legisla-- 
tion promoting education that a well-formed and v/ell-^informed citizenry will he 
created. As our nation's Bicentennial approaches , the spirit of Jefferjson urges us 
"to effect and on a general plan" what is the State's business - renewal of education 
at a hi^h level of quality for its citizens - the public it exists to serve. 
M 
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Madison T^-x^"^l x--- - - \ ■ •r:";!^^^^^^^^^^ 

judson i eacner Centers 

Churchiil 



blenheniary 
SchQoJ 



Teacher centcr5 ^rc 
ticateil, 

opcinted 

to .v.si5t*tiMc))crs ill their 

coiuinu/nii perst.^n;!! nnd 

profyssiynsl Jcveiopnient 
m, 

lor and 
ih rough 
the use of 

inservifc teaching mul 

inscivicc Ic:umnj;. 

The credcmialiju: pj:>,:,uni for a 
teacher i*/|nir.f .1 1m5c tor n' 
Hfetinic f\ c.intiaiiing 

dcvclo-fh:-:nt. 

cnhnrjcrmcnt, 

c fleet iv'tttcss, 

Tcnchcr ctntcrs /iinccio!i thruu^h 
an apprr»^v:i.:te co!l:ilK:rjtion ' 
of people .ir- irom. ;:iu! mnv 
rq>.'Cscnt.;fo:£n::2i> or wiio^rii.iily 

colleges, I 

spools, ' 

teachers. ; 

Many different coIJnborar^vc stvl-s 
and r;tiuctures a:c used. 
A ccnimon forni, 

hns tenthcrs n< mr.jontv members 
in governing jiarjps, u JwKcver 
speeiilc ctrocture ihcy m:jy fin.illy use. 

Teacher centers may !:ave 
special, 

gcncial cind niuhi-purposc 
spaces 
• . . such •is: 

inside 

outside 

fixed 

Unvelin^ 

old buiMin:;s 
new l>uildin:;s 
cenuolired 
locnhzed 
dispetscj 
pciniau* nl 
tenrporniy 
r:?.T,oti.iicd 



Icnicri 

lo.mcQ 

purch5:Jed 

i>ono\ved 

liberated 

personal 

slinied 

mutuni 

Ioii;;-tcnn 

nio:nrnt;uy 

whenever 

curriru}:;m workshops 
iii.iteji.i? workshops 
tool worksiiojis 
nioJia (.Wi n>om 
M-ssenibJy room 
hnU 

dr.:ina looni 
iviovcn-iciu roorj^ 
IccttPc rtforji 
di'ciiijsion loom 
cojnnion room 
5ori.lI loom 
iciichcii 
j.'l^rary 
sioro.ge 
project 

irti-eting sp.icc 
priv.Ttc *;p;K.c 
public sp.icc 
workiji,:;; space 
^^roup spjcc 
■ building ^pjcc 
whatever. 

WHATEVER the space r.nd its temporal 
spont.ineoiis, or pinnncd 
purpose— it is m ide nnd 
niai*uninc<J to be 
humntily 

;itir;^ctivc, 

useful, 

responsive. 

Tenchrr centers must ench deHnc 
th'.'ir own loic; r.r.d styles ^nui 
gonls. T.'jcy must define them iu 
v/avi which keep ;u:uve continual 
renc'AM] pi^jces.se;;. 

Of panicular in'.poitjiice is how 
diflcfcnt connnuniiic.s -nid con^^tit* 
uencics v,-ili be seen in leiip^'ct " 
to: *^ 
itj/es* 

rt'.*j^onsjvcju*:;s 
j^nrticipjtic'U 



M/3r//50n ;iK',^.,n7s nwc^r^fl Chr.rrhiU 



ulilirnrion 

identinc;ition 

locniioa. 

The fund;nncntal re;dity and 
process of tt rjchcr centers 
tJiemrcIves -.vill niso nid ' 
curriculum dcvc?opment 
school prjctices 
locnl 
xe,i;ionnl 
u.ntionji 
infcxm.Ttivni 

collection 
di.>scnunntioa 
n;!,nptanon 
insuilhuion 
research 

iunov.Kion nnd c;cperimentalion. 

THE PRIMA^VNnsis on which anyone 
IS to -'niv{ijvcJ::ain (cachcr 
ccniei nii;..t lc Tzssor.:\Uy ^lorivcJ 
:nKl niuit c.v-rctcd t<j be 
dii>.iri;ifcraif5ca:nt pcoole 

^> diilvr^xt for difietent 
^;rourr .it o::t Mz\\y will 
he dk-rc-ritt f<ir one person or 
oiir:;?x:rz::; ijorn time to tin-e. 
Of coui-.r ~rM F. spent at the 
ccntcT v.r;.. ,v.4rw. for some 
hmiivcmon nnd participation 
wrll he continuous; for others 
n will he .1 oncc*in-a-while 
thinf; 

and cvcji then the times will 
he for 

different purposes nnd for 
difTcveni needs. 



PEKSONAL 
MUTUAL 



The journjl of Teacher rWutat 



CliOlCI: 
NECOTiATION 

AccouNTABiLi ry 

The rOTEiVPlAL for 

alter natives 

multiple p:it'hs 

si nu: 1 1 r. n cj u s d i vc rp? nee 
must be^;cnuinc exist ncevt ry 
point, every po-:siMe point. 

Desired paths may he crenicd by 
others, but 
each rrouj^ or indi\ 
Jnust be abl:.' tfj nepuiale 
his o'.s'n opt; -.nr. .leco'jut.^hlv' 
will'.ii: tlic li:;>il.jtio3is of 
uvr.ilahle 
resources 
time 
.^'pate 
cncr|;y. 
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Tcaclicf cvtucis cnn ofu-r 
short courses, which are 
adnptsMc 
immcdintc 
mnonsive 

lutoriiifs * 

S d f -S t U d y'. p r o.;;f .Tis 
sclf.siudyn:o:r.t;itj; 
dcniojistrations 
curriculum dcvclopjucnt 
aims 

organization dcvcJopincnt 
team huildini; 
' scinin:irs 
colloquia 
group ivork 
special r 

projects^ • 

aciiviticfj 

field work 
ad visoiy sc^gs^iccs 
consu)utiiii:^id 
mentors 
friends in ^i^siirt 
access to 't 

stuiT \ 

iuicnnatiik. 
V scnsorium-^ 

and I'EOi'LE, i;r:^r^sting PEOPLE 
mteicstcd in VlXn^LE. 

Teacher ccnteis 

throut:h xhclc prc-rdins which sre * 
aivcrsc (pluralisticj in 



nature, 
design and 
initi.uion 
and lhroiJC;h other I'l.mncd 
altcriMtivcs nnd nn openness 
to Jiej;f)tj:ncii possibilities 
focus on l-otij 
cojitinuing and 
emej>;in.i; 
educational 
nccd.s 
problems, 
opportuniiics 
(all of them challcngcsj 
such as: 

minorities 
hajidicjpped 
rcndin^j 
:H-hnj;naI 
:=:rt:cr cduea:iruT: 
csrly childhood 
c^on 'iic%vcr' concepts such as 
ir:r5rcsentcd by: 
p!ur;ii;sni 
diversity 
accov'.ninhility 
competency nicisurcs 
localism 
responsiveness 
personalization. 

Teacher centers con he .md must be 
imjncdintcly and continuously 
rcspon.'ivc to 

teachers, and 

community 



and indijcc;'^^' rcspoii^^'Vc to 
the ehilUicJ' ^^^^ nf xjs Mq 
conccrucHi (:y the 
attractivt; •'^^ul 
cxcitiiji; 
dctno,i^i^5l)lc xi^c of 
dcveJ^^^ii^i; knf^^'' leJrA 
stiiff.^ ''nd styles 
incrcisi'^^ the i.inKc of nvnii- 
abie in;t^^^j-is nnci nicihod^ 
J^Mo\V'' likely, 
ftho^vTi'* M'kcly, 
to be ci'^^"*^7've 
in inipr^^^'^ng 
the 

qucjh't'/ life, 
cx^celi^:*^^c of life, 

hj:coJt^\^^: life, 
cirp:), life, 

l^rc and y,r.v'' (onif^^iciv.- for 
all of ::ac<;'^'^Oicn of 
all of th^; ;?^'^p!e. 

To exi<;t cncJ'^'^ci:n:ci5 nirr^t ...^ 
cuntinttn]!/ «c in ih«: PicD^ss *' 
of 

ahsoil)ifi/; 
i:dnptinf^ 

suppor:ir'^» 
aceep:ip,/, 

atiractir./f 
fusinj> 

liberating 
in short, 

bccon^in^' 
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